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John  William  McCloskey 
The  Story  of  Our  President 


John  William  McCloskey  was  born  on  March  2,  1938  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  old- 
est of  three  sons,  to  John  Henry  McCloskey  and  Helen  Rose  (Kinzig)  McCloskey. 
John's  father  was  the  sixth  of  nine  children  in  his  family  and  was  only  thirteen  when 
his  father,  John  Thomas  McCloskey,  died  in  1922.  He  appears  in  the  1930  census, 
as  one  of  six  children,  ages  1 4  through  27,  living  at  home  with  their  widowed  mother. 
John  Henry  is  listed  as  a  "toolmaker"  working  at  an  electric  refrigerator  plant,  and 
each  of  his  five  siblings  also  held  jobs  to  help  support  the  family,  all  of  which  the 
census  taker  recorded.  While  single  mothers  had  the  worst  lot  of  anyone  during 
the  depression,  John  Henry's  mother  was  surrounded  by  productive  children.  In 
1935  John  Henry  and  his  bride  rented  a  house  at  209  South  Findley  Street  in  East 
Dayton  while  he  was  employed  as  a  tool  maker,  working  for  the  ACME  Pattern  Tool 
Company.  The  economy  relapsed  in  1937  before  gathering  steam  again  during  the 
war  years.  The  family  purchased  a  small  home  at  335  West  Siebenthaler  Avenue  in 
North  Dayton  in  1940,  and  later  moved  to  a  larger  residence  at  132  Valley  View  Dr. 
in  November  1945. 

The  family  lived  at  the  Valley  View  address  for  33  years  and  it  was  here  that  young 
John  spent  his  early  years  and  developed  a  budding  interest  in  coinage.  He  had  a 
paper  route  at  thirteen  and  spent  his  summers  on  a  golf  course  as  a  caddy  at  Miami 
Valley  Golf  Club.  This  experience  instilled  in  him  a  love  for  the  outdoors  and  ended 
with  liim  serving  as  a  caddy  for  Ted  Kroll  during  the  PGA  Championship  when  it  was 
held  at  Miami  Valley  Golf  Club  during  August  1957.  Two  years  later,  another  young 
Ohioan,  Jack  Nicklaus,  won  the  first  of  his  U.S.  Amateur  titles,  before  taking  the  PGA 
himself  in  1963.  John  was  fascinated  watching  how  the  game  was  played  at  the 
highest  level  and  this  experience  created  his  passion  for  golf  that  continues  to  this 
day.  He  has  played  well  enough  over  the  years  to  record  five  holes-in-one,  four  of 
them  since  the  age  of  60. 
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John  attended  Chaminade  High  School,  a  private  school  in  Dayton,  and  gradu- 
ated third  in  his  class  in  June  1956.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Dayton  and 
received  a  BS  degree  with  a  nnajor  in  Mathematics  in  June  1960.  He  married  Norma 
Jean  Monnin  on  August  6,  1960  and  the  young  couple  set  out  for  Michigan  State 
University  where  John  had  received  a  Graduate  Assistantship  in  the  Department  of 
Statistics.  He  received  his  Masters  Degree  in  1 962  and  his  PhD  in  1 965,  both  degrees 
in  Statistics  from  Michigan  State  University.  His  PhD  thesis  involved  a  computer 
simulation  of  a  statistical  model  at  a  time  when  computers  were  just  beginning  to 
be  utilized  in  academic  research. 

Life  as  a  University  Professor 

After  considering  several  options  John  returned  to  his  home  town  and  accepted 
a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Dayton  as  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  While  John  was  establishing  himself  in  his  academic  career  he  and 
his  wife  Norma  had  four  children,  Susan  Ann  in  1963,  John  Thomas  in  1965,  Lisa 
Renee  in  1966  and  Mark  William  in  1972.  As  he  advanced  professionally  John  was 
appointed  to  a  four  year  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  at  the 
University  of  Dayton  on  July  1 ,  1976.  Recognizing  that  he  would  be  spending  long 
hours  performing  his  new  academic  duties,  John  felt  he  needed  some  extra  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  demands  of  his  new  responsibilities.  He  therefore  signed  up 
for  a  Sierra  Club  camping  trip  to  the  Uinta  Mountains  in  Utah  during  June  1 976  to  think 
about  his  future  in  a  peaceful  and  inspiring  location.  This  was  an  important  decision 
because  the  trip  provided  him  with  such  a  rewarding  experience  that  he  returned  to 
the  western  mountains  many  times  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  academic  year. 

John  served  twelve  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department,  completing 
his  third  four  year  term  on  June  30,  1 988.  At  this  point  he  decided  to  test  his  skills  in 
a  physical  challenge  to  celebrate  completing  his  responsibilities  as  a  departmental 
Chairman.  He  had  always  found  inspiration  on  his  trips  to  the  mountains  and  decided 
to  attempt  a  difficult  physical  challenge;  he  would  try  to  climb  a  14,000  foot  peak. 
He  studied  his  maps,  read  the  climbing  books  and  identified  a  peak  in  Colorado 
that  he  thought  he  could  successfully  climb.  This  turned  out  to  be  Redcloud  Peak 
in  Southwestern  Colorado  at  1 4,034  feet.  After  several  months  of  training  he  flew  to 
Colorado  during  July  1988  and  set  up  camp  near  the  trailhead  to  Redcloud  Peak. 
He  had  climbed  in  the  mountains  many  times  before  but  had  never  tried  to  climb 
one  of  the  high  peaks.  But  with  a  clearly  defined  goal  and  by  refusing  to  be  denied 
when  challenged,  he  reached  the  peak  after  a  long  five  hour  climb  and  was  over- 
joyed by  his  success  and  the  beautiful  landscape  that  surrounded  him.  It  was  such 
an  exhilarating  experience  that  he  knew  he  would  have  to  try  it  again!  And  he  didn't 
wait  long  to  make  new  and  more  ambitious  plans  for  another  ascent.  This  time  he 
would  attempt  to  climb  Mt.  Whitney  in  California  at  14,495  feet,  the  tallest  peak  in 
the  lower  48  states.  With  some  additional  training  during  August  1988  and  after  a 
few  shorter  hikes  in  the  Sierra,  John  arrived  in  Lone  Pine,  California  for  his  attempt 
on  Mt.  Whitney.  Early  the  next  morning  he  drove  to  Whitney  Portal  at  8360  feet  and 
began  his  quest  to  conquer  this  famous  peak.  He  started  out  with  other  hikers  but 
the  relentless  uphill  climb  began  to  take  its  toll  on  the  group.  One  by  one  they  gave 
in  to  fatigue  or  injury  recognizing  that  this  quest  was  beyond  their  skills.  But  a  small 
group  remained,  pushing  together  to  literally  reach  for  the  stars  as  they  climbed 
through  the  rocky  terrain  near  the  top.  And  then  at  a  turn  in  the  trail  the  peak  came 
into  view,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  success.  A  final  burst  of  energy  and  they 
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were  on  the  peak  at  the  top  of  the  world.  After  a  few  minutes  of  euphoria  trying  to 
absorb  the  significance  of  this  amazing  accomplishment,  reality  began  to  set  in.  It 
was  already  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  John  was  still  a  long,  long  way  from 
the  portal  where  he  had  started  that  morning.  But  it  is  much  easier  going  down  and 
he  completed  the  round  trip  of  21 .4  miles  from  portal  to  peak  and  back  in  15  hours 
just  as  darkness  was  closing  in  all  around  him.  He  said  that  it  was  the  most  difficult 
climb  that  he  ever  attempted  but  the  most  rewarding  because  it  showed  him  what 
he  could  accomplish  with  determination  in  the  face  of  adversity.  This  success  led  to 
many  other  trips  to  the  western  mountains  over  the  next  twenty  years  where  he  has 
successfully  climbed  31  peaks  over  14,000  feet,  all  of  them  since  the  age  of  50. 

In  the  fall  of  1 988  John  returned  to  his  position  as  Full  Professor  in  the  Mathemat- 
ics Department  at  the  University  of  Dayton  and  resumed  his  teaching  and  research 
duties.  His  professional  work  involved  mathematical  modeling  where  a  mathematical 
structure  is  imposed  upon  a  physical  phenomenon  to  obtain  information  that  would 
not  be  apparent  by  simply  observing  data.  As  an  example  he  indicated  that  a  plot 
of  the  mean  monthly  temperature  for  any  city  within  the  United  States  will  show  that 
the  warmest  temperatures  occur  during  the  summer  and  the  coldest  occur  during 
the  winter.  The  plot  will  also  show  that  the  temperature  cycle  for  any  city  resembles 
a  sine  wave  but  that  these  cycles  vary  dramatically  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
However  we  can  model  the  temperature  cycle  for  any  city  with  its  own  sine  wave 
by  choosing  a  mean,  amplitude  and  phase  shift  that  best  represents  each  city.  The 
results  show  that  the  highest  means  occur  in  southern  Florida  while  the  lowest  occur 
in  northern  Alaska.  The  largest  amplitudes  occur  in  northern  Minnesota  while  the 
smallest  occur  along  the  coast  of  California.  The  highest  temperatures  at  a  specific 
location  occur  in  the  Southeast  about  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  summer  and 
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about  three  weeks  later  along  the  California  coast.  Furthermore,  temperature  cycles 
can  be  compared  for  different  cities  in  states  like  Idaho  and  Indiana  by  simply  com- 
paring the  mean,  amplitude  and  phase  shift  parameters  between  the  two  locations. 
Such  comparisons  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  differences  in 
distant  states.  John  served  an  additional  thirteen  years  on  the  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Dayton  before  retiring  in  June  2001  after  36  years  of  service. 

Early  Collecting  Interests 

John's  collecting  interests  began  in  1 948  at  the  age  of  ten  with  a  jar  of  old  Lincoln 
cents  that  his  father  kept  in  a  desk  drawer  in  the  den.  He  would  dump  the  coins  out 
on  a  table  and  line  them  up  by  date  to  see  how  many  he  could  find.  As  his  father 
added  coins  to  the  jar  he  would  try  to  fill  the  holes  in  the  date  sequence  for  the  se- 
ries. Before  long  his  father  bought  him  a  coin  folder  for  Lincoln  cents  and  he  began 
searching  through  change  to  fill  in  the  missing  dates.  Thousands  of  children  John's 
age  were  doing  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  a  rising  coin  boom  which  continued 
unabated  through  the  mid-1960s  began  to  take  shape.  The  Redbook  first  appeared 
in  1946,  while  periodicals  such  as  the  Numismatic  Scrapbool<  Magazine  became 
thicker  every  month.  By  the  late  1950s  the  need  for  a  weekly  coin  magazine  was 
evident,  and  Coin  World  was  launched  in  1960.  Much  of  the  commercial  activity 
was  focused  on  modern  issues,  BU  rolls  of  recent  vintage  or  supposedly  rare  items 
like  1950-D  Jefferson  nickels.  John  took  a  different  path,  and  early  on  developed  a 
taste  for  the  older,  more  esoteric  issues. 

At  13  John  would  take  a  trolley  bus  to  downtown  Dayton  and  purchase  nice 
circulated  Lincoln  cents,  Buffalo  nickels  and  Mercury  dimes.  At  15  he  would  ride 
twenty  miles  on  his  bicycle  with  a  friend  to  visit  Whitt's  Hobby  Shop  in  Franklin,  Ohio. 
While  there  he  would  purchase  Barber  dimes  for  35  cents.  Barber  quarters  for  65 
cents  and  Barber  half  dollars  for  $1 .25.  He  began  collecting  Seated  dimes  in  1955 
because  they  represented  the  next  oldest  dime  series  and  many  of  them  could  be 
purchased  at  reasonable  prices  in  nice  circulated  grades.  In  doing  so,  John  landed 
in  virgin  territory.  The  first  American  collectors  tended  to  focus  on  Colonial  and  early 
copper  issues;  later,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  second  wave  of  col- 
lectors began  pursuing  early  silver  varieties  with  the  tliree  Bs  -  Browning,  Beistle 
and  Bolender  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  cataloguing  Bust  coinage.  Seated  coinage 
remained  largely  unexplored. 

Seated  Dime  Research 

While  initially  collecting  Seated  coinage  John  was  attracted  to  the  sharp  lines  and 
fine  detail  in  the  design  that  was  lacking  on  many  of  the  20'^  century  coins.  But  col- 
lecting this  series  soon  presented  some  concerns  because  some  of  the  dates  were 
very  rare  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  how  to  authenticate  individual  specimens. 
One  particular  incident  with  a  rare  date  made  a  lasting  impression  on  him.  In  1964 
he  visited  a  coin  shop  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  and  was  shown  a  nice  original  1866 
dime  in  a  VG  grade.  This  was  a  very  rare  date  with  a  low  mintage  and  he  had  never 
even  seen  one  before.  The  purchase  price  was  $12  and  he  was  thrilled  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  buy  an  example  of  this  rare  Civil  War  issue.  But  upon  returning  home 
he  compared  tiis  coin  with  the  1 866-S  dime  in  his  collection  and  found  that  he  could 
not  find  any  distinguishing  features  between  the  two  pieces.  The  mintmark  on  his 
1 866-S  dime  was  very  weak  and  he  feared  that  the  San  Francisco  mintmark  might 
have  been  completely  worn  off  the  VG  coin  that  he  had  just  purchased  as  an  1866 
dime.  Only  several  years  later  did  he  learn  of  the  differences  in  date  position  between 
1866  and  1 866-S  dimes  that  could  confirm  the  mint  of  origin  for  coins  of  this  date. 
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There  were  also  concerns  about  added  mintmarks  for  the  early  Carson  City 
dimes.  John  wanted  to  obtain  examples  of  these  rare  issues  but  he  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  purchasing  genuine  coins.  Few  dealers  at  that  time  knew  how  to 
authenticate  these  pieces  so  he  studied  the  coins  that  he  encountered  at  shows  and 
found  a  few  die  characteristics  that  would  guarantee  that  a  piece  was  genuine.  He 
eventually  realized  that  all  genuine  1 871  -CC,  1 872-CC,  1 873-CC  and  1 874-CC  dimes 
were  struck  from  the  same  reverse  die  and  that  it  had  a  die  crack  that  ran  from  the 
right  ribbon  through  the  center  of  the  cc  mintmark  in  later  die  states.  He  also  noticed 
that  all  of  the  early  Carson  City  dimes  had  an  unusually  wide  gauge  reeding  that  was 
used  only  at  the  Carson  City  mint  from  1 871  to  1 875.  This  work  on  die  characteristics 
was  the  foundation  of  his  extensive  career  as  a  numismatic  scholar. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  this  happened  in  a  collecting  environment 
quite  different  from  that  of  today.  Nowadays,  one  needs  only  a  well-supplied  check 
book,  and  phone  numbers  for  the  large  auction  houses  to  build  a  set  of  certified  early 
Carson  City  coinage.  In  former  times,  buying  opportunities  were  far  less  frequent, 
and  even  with  an  honest  dealer  there  was  still  a  question  of  his  ability  to  authenticate 
and  attribute  Seated  coinage.  John  demonstrated  his  numismatic  skill  in  not  only 
acquiring  these  specimens  but  in  doing  the  necessary  research  to  identify  charac- 
teristics that  would  authenticate  his  purchases. 

By  1972  John  was  attending  coin  shows  and  searching  for  die  varieties  in  the 
Seated  dime  series  to  expand  his  knowledge  of  these  coins.  He  met  Kam  Ahwash  at 
a  Central  States  Convention  and  they  discussed  their  mutual  interest  in  the  Seated 
dime  series.  They  would  show  each  other  new  varieties  that  they  had  discovered 
and  often  discussed  die  characteristics  for  coins  of  different  dates.  John  had  read 
that  a  new  Type  II  reverse  hub  with  a  pointed  left  ribbon  tip  was  introduced  into  the 
Seated  dime  series  in  1876.  After  several  months  of  searching  he  was  able  to  find 
1876  and  1876-S  dimes  with  the  new  reverse  but  he  was  unable  to  find  an  1876-CC 
dime  with  this  reverse.  He  would  meet  with  Kam  at  shows  every  few  months  and 
they  would  report  on  how  many  1876-CC  dimes  they  had  each  examined.  After 
they  had  studied  more  than  200  coins  they  both  began  to  believe  that  the  1876-CC 
dime  might  not  exist  with  the  new  reverse.  Then  at  the  1 976  ANA  Convention  in  New 
York,  Kam  asked  John  to  stop  by  his  table,  indicating  that  he  had  a  coin  he  wanted 
to  show  him.  After  returning  to  his  table  Kam  casually  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  an  1876-CC  dime  with  the  Type  II  reverse  that  was  a  brilliant  uncirculated 
gem!  John  was  astonished  but  agreed  that  the  coin  certainly  answered  the  question 
about  whether  the  variety  existed.  It  turned  out  that  the  coin  had  just  recently  been 
purchased  by  Allen  Lovejoy  who  was  in  the  process  of  building  his  mint  state  set  of 
United  States  dimes.  The  coin  was  later  sold  by  Stack's  in  October  1990  as  part  of 
the  Lovejoy  Collection  where  it  was  graded  NGC  MS-66. 

Kam  Ahwash  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  developing  interest  in  collecting 
Seated  coins  by  date  and  mint  during  the  1970s.  Kam  had  developed  a  client  list 
of  collectors  who  specialized  in  Seated  coinage  and  he  searched  out  rarities  at 
shows  for  his  customers.  Kam  had  developed  a  reputation  as  a  dealer  who  was  a 
ready  buyer  of  Seated  coins  so  other  dealers  would  approach  his  table  and  offer 
him  a  wide  range  of  Seated  rarities  that  they  could  not  sell  to  their  own  customers. 
Kam  would  buy  these  pieces  and  place  them  on  his  fixed  phce  lists  that  he  would 
distribute  to  his  clients.  He  recognized  that  limited  information  was  then  available  on 
Seated  coinage  leading  him  to  call  an  organizational  meeting  for  LSCC  at  the  1974 
ANA  Convention  in  Bal  Harbor,  Florida.  He  proposed  that  the  new  club  introduce 
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the  Gobrecht  Journal  as  a  means  of  distributing  the  research  material  that  was  then 
being  gathered  by  numismatic  scholars.  Kam  also  believed  that  a  reference  book 
was  needed  to  promote  the  collecting  of  Seated  dimes  because  few  collectors  knew 
anything  about  the  die  characteristics  of  these  coins.  Kam  was  a  numismatic  scholar 
in  addition  to  a  dealer  and  made  notes  on  the  coins  that  he  purchased  for  his  clients. 
He  had  photographers  take  pictures  of  new  varieties  at  shows  and  expanded  his  list 
of  known  varieties.  He  knew  that  John  had  an  extensive  collection  of  Seated  dimes 
by  variety  and  visited  his  home  in  1975  so  that  they  could  compare  his  coins  to  the 
current  list  of  known  varieties.  The  two  scholars  studied  John's  coins  for  several  days 
and  made  a  list  of  new  varieties  that  they  had  identified.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  most 
of  the  close  up  pictures  in  the  1 977  Ahwash  encyclopedia  are  illustrations  of  John's 
coins  that  were  photographed  by  Gordon  Harnick.  Roger  Burdette,  more  recently 
known  for  his  groundbreaking  Renaissance  of  American  Coinage  series,  also  took 
photographs  for  the  Ahwash  Encyclopedia.  In  appreciation  of  his  contribution  to  the 
research  on  dime  varieties,  Kam  presented  John  with  copy  No.  002  of  the  premiere 
edition  of  his  1 977  dime  encyclopedia.  Kam  autographed  the  book  and  had  the  front 
cover  embossed  with  John's  name  and  LSCC  membership  number. 

During  this  period  John  became  President  of  LSCC  and  assumed  editorship  of 
the  Gobrecht  Journal.  While  publishing  three  issues  of  the  journal  each  year,  John 
has  authored  over  200  articles  himself  during  the  last  35  years,  writing  to  a  high 
standard  and  working  with  authors  to  present  their  work  in  the  best  possible  light. 
Many  current  journal  authors,  including  club  officers  Len  Augsburger  and  Bill  Bugert, 
have  found  that  their  own  work  has  been  considerably  improved  by  John's  editorial 
touch.  Furthermore,  John  creates  the  layout  for  each  issue,  approves  the  proof  pages 
before  printing  each  issue  and  is  responsible  for  mailing  the  issue  to  over  600  club 
members.  Presidential  duties  are  added  to  this,  as  he  makes  arrangements  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  ANA  Convention,  prepares  and  sends  out  club  notices  an- 
nouncing each  issue,  sends  out  dues  notices  and  membership  cards  to  all  members, 
has  plaques  prepared  for  club  awards  and  spends  many  hours  reviewing  articles 
and  advising  authors  on  how  they  can  improve  the  presentation  of  their  material. 
Altogether  he  delivers  a  herculean  effort  to  the  club  year  after  year. 

Seated  Quarter  Research 

John  began  collecting  Seated  quarters  during  the  1970s  and  started  adding 
quarter  varieties  to  his  collection  after  purchasing  examples  of  most  of  the  dates.  In 
1972  he  purchased  an  1854-0  quarter  in  a  nice  VP  grade  that  had  a  large  crudely 
shaped  New  Orleans  mintmark.  He  didn't  think  too  much  about  it  until  he  read  the 
auction  listing  for  an  1854-0  Huge  O  quarter  in  the  Clarke  Gilhousen  Sale  by  Supe- 
rior in  October  1973.  The  catalogue  described  the  coin  as  one  of  only  two  known 
examples  of  this  variety.  He  wanted  to  verify  the  identification  of  his  coin  as  a  Huge 
O  quarter  so  he  took  it  to  a  show  a  few  weeks  later.  When  he  told  a  dealer  that  he 
was  interested  in  die  varieties  in  the  Seated  quarter  series,  the  dealer  pulled  out  an 
example  of  the  1854-0  Huge  O  quarter  and  tried  to  sell  it  as  a  prized  rarity  in  the 
series.  When  John  casually  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  his  higher  grade 
example,  the  dealer  immediately  recognized  that  he  had  lost  the  sale.  Of  course,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  with  Seated  coinage,  John  would  have  done  very  well  to  have 
purchased  the  coin  anyway! 

John  was  aware  that  a  new  pointed  ribbon  reverse  hub  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Seated  dime  series  in  1876  and  that  a  new  closed  bud  reverse  hub  had  been 
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introduced  into  the  Seated  half  dollar  series  during  the  same  year.  These  discoveries 
made  it  seem  likely  that  the  dies  for  some  of  the  other  denominations  might  have 
been  modified  as  well  for  centennial  coinage.  He  therefore  studied  the  reverse  dies 
for  1876  quarters  looking  for  die  characteristics  that  would  identify  two  different 
hubs  for  the  series.  He  found  nothing  during  an  initial  study  but  after  a  few  weeks 
he  identified  a  new  hub  with  short  serifs  on  the  letters  TAT.  Over  a  period  of  several 
months  he  was  able  to  find  examples  from  both  the  old  and  new  hubs  for  1876, 
1 876-S  and  1 876-CC  quarters.  The  surprise  came  when  he  discovered  that  the  new 
hub  was  used  to  strike  1875,  1875-S  and  1875-CC  quarters,  a  year  earlier  than  he 
had  anticipated.  The  extent  of  John's  work  on  hub  changes  during  the  Seated  era 
is  described  in  a  paper  he  presented  at  the  Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference  at 
the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  New  York  on  November  1  -2, 1 986.  His  1 5  page 
paper  Unheralded  Hub  Changes  in  the  Gobrecht  Series  appeared  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference /Amer/ca'sS/VverCo/nage  1794-1891  that  was  published  bytheANS 
in  1987.  America's  Silver  Coinage  also  included  articles  on  Liberty  Seated  coinage 
by  Bill  Bugert,  Randy  Wiley,  and  Harry  X  Boosel,  and  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
reference  for  collectors  of  Seated  coinage. 

John  continued  to  share  research  findings  with  Kam  Ahwash  and  had  an  inter- 
esting exchange  with  him  and  Harry  X  Boosel  during  a  dinner  conversation  at  the 
1981  ANA  Convention  in  New  Orleans.  Harry  was  known  as  Mr.  1873  because  of 
his  research  on  Closed  3  and  Open  3  varieties  for  1873  coinage  before  these  date 
varieties  were  well  known.  Much  of  this  research  was  published  in  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook Magazine,  and  Boosel  later  published  a  booklet  containing  these  articles, 
entitled  "1873-1873."  Harry  used  to  enjoy  talking  about  his  research  on  this  date, 
including  his  work  in  the  National  Archives,  and  particularly  enjoyed  talking  about 
his  quest  for  an  1 873-S  Seated  dollar.  He  claimed  that  he  once  met  a  man  on  a  visit 
to  Nevada  who  claimed  to  own  an  1 873-S  Seated  dollar.  Harry  said  that  he  tried  to 
make  arrangements  to  see  the  coin  but  that  the  meetings  never  happened  for  one 
reason  or  another.  He  claimed  that  despite  his  efforts  he  was  never  able  to  work  out 
a  meeting  to  see  the  piece.  We  may  never  know  for  sure  if  an  example  of  this  issue 
really  exists. 

Bust  Dime  Research 

After  completing  his  Seated  dime  collection  by  date  and  mint  in  1968,  John 
developed  an  interest  in  the  next  oldest  dime  series  and  began  collecting  Capped 
Bust  dimes  from  1809  to  1837.  While  upgrading  coins  of  a  given  date  he  noticed 
that  the  dies  were  individually  hand  engraved  during  this  period  and  that  he  could 
distinguish  the  dies  by  recording  the  position  of  different  features  on  his  coins.  Four 
individual  punches  were  used  to  create  the  date  for  a  given  year  and  these  digits 
often  had  different  styles  with  the  digits  positioned  differently  on  each  obverse  die. 
The  reverse  lettering  was  also  prepared  from  individual  letter  punches  with  the  let- 
ters positioned  differently  on  each  die  with  respect  to  the  scroll  and  features  of  the 
eagle  in  the  central  device.  This  was  fascinating  work  for  a  professional  scientist 
and  John  was  soon  trying  to  determine  how  many  dies  were  used  to  strike  these 
early  US  dimes.  He  recorded  careful  notes  for  the  coins  he  purchased  of  each  date 
and  then  tried  to  match  up  the  descriptions  to  pieces  he  observed  at  shows.  When 
a  coin  with  a  new  obverse  or  reverse  was  observed,  he  bought  it.  But  there  was  no 
available  reference  book  on  the  series  and  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  dies 
had  been  used  to  strike  the  coins  of  each  date.  He  learned  that  Walter  Breen  had 
prepared  an  unpublished  manuscript  on  Bust  dimes  and  wrote  to  him  asking  for  a 
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copy  of  the  manuscript.  Breen  sent  him  an  address  for  David  J.  Davis  who  provided 
John  with  a  copy  of  the  Breen  manuscript.  This  manuscript  was  helpful  but  the  de- 
scriptions were  often  brief  and  sometimes  difficult  to  match  up  with  individual  coins. 
John  began  to  correspond  with  David  Davis  and  in  November  1 976  they  met  Russell 
J.  Logan,  another  collector  who  was  working  on  the  Bust  dime  series.  The  three 
collectors  would  meet  at  shows,  compare  notes  on  the  series  and  show  each  other 
new  discoveries  that  they  had  made  since  their  last  session.  At  first  new  discoveries 
were  being  made  at  almost  every  show  but  after  a  while  they  began  to  encounter 
examples  of  the  same  die  combinations.  The  collectors  had  identified  as  many  as 
ten  die  pairs  for  several  of  the  dates  and  found  it  cumbersome  to  check  each  of  the 
descriptions  to  see  if  a  coin  they  were  examining  represented  a  new  variety.  Their 
work  was  facilitated  with  the  development  of  scroll  ending  charts  that  recorded  the 
position  of  the  letter  D  in  UNITED  relative  to  the  beginning  of  the  scroll  on  the  left  as 
well  as  the  position  of  the  letter  M  in  AMERICA  relative  to  the  end  of  the  scroll  on  the 
right.  These  readings  were  listed  in  Scroll  Ending  Matrix  Charts  for  each  date  and 
could  be  used  to  easily  identify  the  reverse  die  of  each  coin. 

As  their  work  progressed  the  three  collectors  recognized  that  a  reference  book 
on  the  Bust  dime  series  was  needed  so  that  these  pieces  could  be  more  easily  at- 
tributed by  other  collectors  who  did  not  have  as  much  experience  with  the  series. 
They  were  not  only  interested  in  providing  descriptions  of  the  die  marriages  in  the 
series  but  they  wanted  to  include  additional  information  that  would  help  the  collector 
better  understand  the  features  that  appeared  on  the  coins  themselves.  They  decided 
to  list  all  of  the  die  cracks,  die  scratches,  clash  marks  and  weaknesses  due  to  die 
erosion  that  developed  during  the  life  of  the  dies.  They  believed  this  information 
would  provide  the  foundation  for  the  creation  of  a  die  marriage  emission  sequence 
for  the  varieties  of  a  given  year.  They  decided  to  list  all  of  the  marriages  struck  from 
the  same  reverse  even  when  a  die  was  used  during  more  than  one  year.  They  hoped 
to  provide  estimates  of  rarity  for  each  of  the  die  marriages  and  decided  to  list  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finest  known  specimen  that  had  appeared  at  auction  up  to  that  time. 
They  decided  to  provide  enlarged  pictures  of  each  die  marriage  so  that  a  collector 
could  study  a  photograph  after  reading  the  description  of  the  die  marriage  under 
review.  The  authors  believed  that  a  manuscript  with  these  features  would  be  a  valu- 
able research  tool  for  any  collector  or  dealer  interested  in  the  Bust  dime  series. 

Obtaining  the  desired  information  for  the  proposed  manuscript  presented  some 
interesting  challenges  but  the  authors  found  ways  to  resolve  them.  They  knew  that 
they  needed  to  pool  their  knowledge  of  the  series  and  that  they  could  not  determine 
emission  order  by  studying  only  their  personal  collections.  At  this  time  the  three 
authors  lived  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  in  a  triangle  a  little  more  that  200  miles  apart. 
They  would  rent  a  motel  room  near  the  middle  of  the  triangle  in  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
for  a  Friday  evening  and  then  each  of  them  would  leave  work  by  about  noon  for  a 
research  conference.  Each  of  the  authors  would  bring  all  of  their  coins  of  a  specific 
date  for  that  session  and  they  would  study  all  of  them  side  by  side.  This  allowed 
them  to  determine  the  order  in  which  die  cracks  appeared  on  the  coins,  the  die  state 
when  clash  marks  appeared  and  when  they  faded  or  were  polished  off,  the  die  state 
when  letters  or'devices  developed  die  chips  or  cuds  and  how  these  defects  changed 
during  the  life  of  a  die.  This  research  was  possible  only  because  together  the  three 
authors  sometimes  had  ten  to  fifteen  coins  that  were  struck  from  the  same  obverse 
or  reverse  that  often  spanned  the  entire  life  of  the  die.  During  these  research  sessions 
the  authors  would  often  spend  18  to  20  hours  in  the  room  leaving  only  to  eat  at  the 
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restaurant  associated  with  the  motel.  They  often  wondered  what  the  motel  manager 
thought  they  were  doing  all  this  time  behind  closed  doors  and  only  hoped  that  he 
wouldn't  call  the  police  assuming  that  they  were  planning  something  illegal. 

The  three  authors  considered  extending  their  work  to  the  Draped  Bust  dimes  from 
1796  to  1807  but  decided  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  or  reference 
material  to  include  these  coins  in  the  manuscript.  But  in  1978  they  met  William  L. 
Subjack  and  in  1 979  were  introduced  to  Allen  F.  Lovejoy,  both  of  whom  had  extensive 
knowledge  of  Draped  Bust  coinage.  After  several  discussions  they  decided  to  join 
the  original  three  authors  in  the  writing  project.  The  five  authors  met  in  New  York 
City  on  October  22,  1981  for  the  Bareford  Sale  conducted  by  Stack's  and  the  next 
day  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  preparation  of  their  book  Early  United  States  Dimes 
1 796  -  1837  that  was  published  in  1 984.  This  book  is  considered  to  be  the  standard 
reference  book  on  the  Bust  dime  series  and  is  used  today  by  the  major  auction 
houses  to  catalogue  coins  from  this  series.  John  indicated  that  his  most  important 
discovery  in  the  Bust  dime  series  was  the  identification  of  the  1829  Curled  Base  2 
dime  in  1973.  This  discovery  was  significant  because  it  is  the  only  variety  among 
12  die  marriages  with  a  curled  base  2  in  the  date.  It  has  also  remained  a  key  rarity 
in  the  series  with  no  more  than  25  to  30  examples  being  identified  in  the  thirty  six 
years  since  it  was  first  discovered. 

Classic  Gold  Research 

After  publication  of  the  dime  book  in  1984  John  spent  several  months  searching 
for  his  next  research  project  and  finally  settled  on  Classic  gold  half  eagles.  This  was 
a  short  series  with  only  seven  dates  and  mints  from  1834  to  1838  but  the  mintages 
were  large  enough  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  multiple  die  marriages  for  many 
of  the  dates.  The  coins  were  also  available  in  sufficient  quantities  at  shows  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  examination  of  enough  pieces  to  create  a  list  of  varieties  for  each 
date.  John  examined  all  of  the  pieces  he  encountered  at  shows  for  several  years 
and  examined  pieces  that  appeared  at  auction  by  the  major  auction  firms.  At  first 


Authors  of  Reference  Text  Early  United  States  Dimes  1796  -  1837 
from  left  to  right:  Russell  J.  Logan,  David  J.  Davis,  William  L.  Subjack, 
Allen  F.  Lovejoy  and  John  W.  McCloskey 
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he  added  new  discoveries  at  each  show  but  after  a  while  he  noticed  that  the  same 
die  marriages  appeared  over  and  over  again.  By  1989  he  had  identified  31  die  mar- 
riages for  the  series  and  felt  that  his  listing  contained  most  of  the  existing  varieties. 
He  was  invited  to  present  the  results  of  his  research  at  the  Coinage  of  the  Americas 
Conference  at  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  New  York  City  on  November  4-5, 
1989.  In  attendance  at  the  conference  was  Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.  who  over  a  period  of 
years  had  purchased  the  largest  collection  of  United  States  Federal  gold  coinage 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  by  variety.  After  listening  to  the  presentation  of  John's 
paper  A  Study  of  Classic  Half  Eagles,  1834  -  1838  at  the  conference,  Harry  gave 
John  a  listing  that  described  the  die  marriages  that  he  had  identified  for  the  series. 
After  the  conference  ended  they  met  to  discuss  the  series  and  compare  the  listings 
that  each  had  made.  A  comparison  showed  that  their  lists  matched  up  perfectly  for 
every  issue  except  1835,  a  date  for  which  Harry  had  listed  two  die  marriages  not 
included  in  John's  presentation.  Harry  then  instructed  the  security  guards  to  open 
the  cases  containing  the  pieces  from  his  reference  collection  that  were  on  display 
at  the  conference  and  showed  John  examples  of  the  two  die  marriages  that  he 
had  not  previously  identified.  This  was  a  significant  event  for  John  because  he  now 
believed  that  his  listing  was  close  to  complete  and  it  confirmed  the  existence  of  two 
die  marriages  that  he  had  not  previously  seen.  His  1 6  page  paper  is  frequently  used 
by  auction  firms  to  attribute  varieties  from  the  series.  It  was  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference /A/77er/'ca's  Gold  Coinage  by  the  ANS  in  1990.  In  recent 
years  he  has  extended  this  research  to  include  Classic  gold  quarter  eagles  from 
1 834  to  1 839  and  has  prepared  a  yet  unpublished  manuscript  on  Classic  gold  that 
contains  illustrations  and  complete  descriptions  for  all  of  the  known  die  marriages. 
This  manuscript  also  includes  a  listing  of  auction  appearances  for  each  variety  over 
the  past  40  years.  John  indicated  that  his  most  important  discovery  in  the  Classic 
gold  series  was  the  identification  of  the  34"^  die  marriage  in  the  Classic  half  eagle 
series  in  1996,  the  ninth  variety  for  1836  that  is  the  only  die  marriage  for  this  date 
with  a  Script  8.  A  few  examples  of  this  variety  have  surfaced  over  the  years  but  it  is 
still  very  rare  and  one  of  the  key  rarities  in  the  series. 

Bust  Half  Dime  Research 

John  was  invited  to  contribute  to  The  American  Numismatic  Association  Centen- 
nial Anthology  that  was  published  by  the  ANA  in  1991 .  He  chose  to  present  some 
of  his  research  on  Bust  half  dimes  from  1829  to  1837  that  he  had  worked  on  over  a 
period  of  years.  His  eight  page  article  Capped  Bust  Half  Dimes  contained  a  number 
of  charts  listing  such  things  as  the  mintage  for  each  year,  the  number  of  known 
die  marriages  for  each  year,  the  number  of  obverse  and  reverse  dies  used  during 
each  year,  and  a  list  of  die  marriages  struck  from  a  common  obverse  or  a  common 
reverse.  Other  charts  listed  the  die  marriages  by  period  size,  denomination  size 
and  denticle  size.  This  article  was  an  extension  of  the  information  available  in  the 
Valentine  reference  book  and  attempted  to  provide  the  reader  with  tables  that  could 
be  used  to  more  quickly  identify  the  known  die  marriages.  D.W.  Valentine  published 
a  valuable  reference  book  on  half  dimes  in  1931  that  extended  the  information  then 
available  on  th?  series.  However,  his  descriptions  were  often  too  brief  to  conclusively 
identify  a  particular  die  marriage  and  he  provided  limited  information  on  shared 
reverses  that  were  used  during  different  years.  Shortly  after  his  article  on  half  dimes 
was  published  in  the  anthology,  Russ  Logan  approached  John  and  indicated  that  a 
more  radical  expansion  of  the  Valentine  reference  was  needed  because  there  had 
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been  too  many  new  discoveries  since  1931  to  make  the  old  text  a  reliable  source  of 
information  on  the  series.  The  authors  realized  that  any  new  text  must  make  some 
important  advances  in  the  attribution  of  die  marriages  to  be  accepted  and  used  by 
the  collecting  community.  They  decided  to  start  by  developing  an  emission  order 
for  all  of  the  varieties  in  the  series  in  an  attempt  to  decide  which  die  marriages  were 
struck  during  each  year.  They  studied  the  collars  used  in  the  series  to  support  their 
emission  order  sequence.  They  recorded  denticle  counts  for  each  die  in  the  series 
to  conclusively  support  their  opinion  that  two  coins  were  struck  from  different  dies 
when  the  images  appeared  very  similar.  They  developed  quick  finding  charts  and 
scroll  ending  matrix  charts  so  that  a  collector  could  easily  attribute  an  individual  coin 
without  reading  through  the  complete  description  for  all  of  the  varieties  of  that  date. 
But  the  most  significant  advance  in  attribution  that  the  authors  planned  to  include 
was  in  the  area  of  die  remarriages.  The  authors  were  aware  that  in  some  cases,  a 
certain  die  pair  was  used  to  strike  coins  of  a  given  date,  one  of  the  dies  was  then 
used  to  strike  coins  of  a  different  die  marriage  and  the  original  two  dies  later  reunited 
to  strike  more  examples  from  the  original  die  pair.  A  remarriage  was  then  identified 
when  two  coins  of  the  same  die  marriage  were  attributed  by  die  state  and  a  third 
coin  was  found  from  a  different  die  marriage  with  its  obverse  or  its  reverse  in  an  in- 
termediate die  state.  The  authors  knew  that  a  few  of  these  die  marriages  existed  but 
they  had  no  idea  how  many  there  were  or  how  complicated  the  remarriage  charts 
would  become. 

The  authors  knew  that  they  would  need  a  lot  of  coins  to  identify  remarriages  in 
the  Capped  Bust  half  dime  series.  They  had  their  own  personal  collections  that  were 
nearly  complete  by  die  marriage  that  included  many  duplicates  in  different  die  states 
and  had  access  to  nearly  complete  die  marriage  collections  that  were  loaned  to  them 
for  this  project  by  David  Davis  and  Mark  Smith.  This  meant  that  the  authors  had  an 
accumulation  of  over  500  Capped  Bust  half  dimes  attributed  by  die  marriage  for  their 
work  on  the  book  project.  The  available  coins  included  multiple  examples  for  all  of  the 
die  marriages  and  provided  the  basis  for  the  supporting  research  on  the  series. 

The  research  work  on  remarriages  was  the  most  exciting  and  rewarding  that  the 
authors  conducted  on  this  project.  In  order  to  identify  remarriages  they  would  pull 
out  all  of  the  coins  they  had  that  were  struck  from  the  same  reverse  die  and  place 
them  on  a  desk  top  with  their  reverses  upward.  They  could  quickly  separate  them 
into  groups  identified  by  die  cracks  or  defects  that  appeared  during  the  life  span  of 
the  reverse  die.  They  then  used  more  subtle  details  like  die  wear  or  die  deterioration 
to  identify  the  striking  order  of  the  coins  in  each  group.  In  the  case  where  all  of  the 
coins  were  from  the  same  die  marriage,  they  had  been  able  to  determine  the  order 
in  which  each  of  the  defects  had  appeared  on  the  reverse  die.  However  in  some 
cases,  there  were  ten  to  fifteen  coins  from  two  or  three  die  marriages  that  had  been 
ordered  by  the  die  state  of  their  reverse.  Starting  from  the  earliest  die  state  coin,  the 
authors  would  turn  the  coins  over  one  by  one  to  determine  the  order  of  striking  for 
the  die  marriages  under  consideration.  In  most  cases  the  coins  struck  from  a  single 
obverse  die  would  appear  grouped  together  in  the  sequence  so  that  the  emission 
order  of  the  die  marriages  could  be  easily  determined.  This  sequence  also  determined 
when  individual  defects  first  appeared  on  each  reverse  die  so  that  each  die  defect 
could  be  assigned  to  all  of  the  die  marriages  following  its  initial  appearance.  In  a 
few  cases,  after  the  coins  from  a  common  reverse  were  ordered  by  die  state,  it  was 
found  that  pieces  from  the  same  die  marriage  were  separated  in  the  sequence  by 
coins  struck  from  another  obverse  die.  In  this  case  the  authors  knew  that  they  had 
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identified  a  remarriage  for  a  given  die  pair.  Each  of  these  discoveries  was  a  cause 
for  celebration  as  the  research  continued  over  a  period  of  many  months. 

In  a  few  extreme  cases  the  reference  collections  contained  more  than  thirty  coins 
with  the  same  reverse  that  were  struck  from  four  to  six  obverses.  These  obverses  did 
not  all  have  the  same  date  and  it  was  determined  in  the  emission  study  that  some 
coins  with  later  dates  were  struck  before  coins  with  earlier  dates.  Assuming  that 
coins  were  not  struck  with  dates  later  than  the  year  in  which  they  were  produced, 
the  emission  study  provided  evidence  to  show  that  certain  obverse  dies  were  used 
in  years  later  than  the  dates  punched  into  them.  Furthermore,  the  emission  study 
showed  that  certain  die  pairs  were  remarried  multiple  times  over  their  lives  creating  as 
many  as  five  remarriages  for  a  few  die  pairs.  These  complicated  die  usage  patterns 
are  illustrated  in  Remarriage  Charts  that  contain  die  deterioration  flow  charts  so  that 
a  collector  could  more  easily  identify  the  die  state  of  an  individual  specimen.  This 
research  work  was  published  in  1998  with  the  title  Federal  Half  Dimes  1792  -  1837 
by  Russell  J.  Logan  and  John  W.  McCloskey.  This  book  is  currently  the  standard 
reference  text  on  early  United  States  half  dimes  and  is  used  by  the  major  auction 
houses  to  identify  and  describe  coins  from  this  series.  John  indicated  that  he  feels 
the  emission  order  study  used  to  identify  the  numerous  remarriages  was  the  most 
important  numismatic  contribution  in  the  book.  He  believes  that  this  study  could 
not  have  been  successfully  completed  without  the  availability  of  multiple  collections 
attributed  by  die  marriage  and  that  this  research  provides  valuable  information  on 
the  use  of  coinage  dies  at  the  mint. 

Branch  Mint  Gold  Research 

John  continued  to  study  gold  quarter  eagles  during  the  1990s  by  purchasing 
coins  from  the  Coronet  series.  At  first  he  collected  the  series  only  by  date  but  he 
quickly  noticed  that  there  were  frequently  several  varieties  for  Dahlonega  quarter 
eagles  with  extremely  small  mintages.  He  studied  all  of  the  dates  from  1 839  to  1 859 
and  recorded  the  characteristics  for  the  different  die  marriages  that  he  encountered. 
After  about  six  years  of  research  he  had  identified  35  die  marriages  for  the  20  dates 
in  the  Dahlonega  quarter  eagle  series.  Many  surprises  were  revealed  with  three  die 
marriages  for  the  1 841  -D  quarter  eagle  with  a  mintage  of  only  41 64  pieces  and  five 
die  marriages  for  the  1846-D  quarter  eagle  with  a  mintage  of  only  19,303  pieces. 
Information  on  32  of  these  die  marriages  was  sent  to  Douglas  Winter  who  used  it  in 
his  book  Gold  Coins  of  the  Dahlonega  Mint  1838  -  1861  that  was  published  in  1997. 
The  significance  of  the  Dahlonega  die  marriage  study  is  that  all  of  the  quarter  eagle 
die  marriages  listed  in  the  Winter  text  have  been  verified  by  the  examination  of  ac- 
tual coins.  Three  additional  die  marriages  were  identified  after  the  publication  of  the 
Winter  reference  text  and  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  known  varieties.  One  interesting 
observation  from  John's  study  of  gold  quarter  eagles  was  that  very  few  die  marriages 
were  identified  for  Charlotte  quarter  eagles  on  mintages  that  were  similar  to  those 
reported  at  the  Dahlonega  mint.  This  makes  you  wonder  about  the  die  usage  poli- 
cies at  the  Dahlonega  mint  during  the  middle  of  the  19'^  century. 

During  recent  years  John  has  conducted  die  marriage  studies  on  Carson  City 
half  eagles.  Since  a  die  marriage  reference  text  already  existed  for  this  series  most 
of  his  research  has  involved  verification  of  the  listed  varieties  and  auction  catalogue 
searches  for  the  various  die  marriages  to  determine  their  relative  rarity.  He  has  found 
that  this  series  also  has  a  relatively  large  number  of  varieties  for  some  dates  with 
small  mintages.  For  example,  he  has  verified  three  die  marriages  for  the  rare  1873- 
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CC  half  eagle  with  a  mintage  of  7416  pieces,  three  die  marriages  for  the  1875-CC 
half  eagle  with  a  mintage  of  1 1 ,828  pieces  and  five  die  marriages  for  the  1874-CC 
half  eagle  with  a  mintage  of  21,198  pieces.  Information  on  how  to  identify  these 
die  marriages  is  given  in  the  text  Gold  Coins  of  the  Old  West,  The  Carson  City  Mint 
1870  -  1893  by  Douglas  Winter  and  Lawrence  Cutler  that  was  published  in  1994. 
The  die  variety  research  studies  by  John  have  been  published  in  Curry's  Chronicle, 
a  specialty  journal  for  Carson  City  coinage. 

Research  Activities  as  LSCC  President 

John  began  his  term  as  President  of  LSCC  in  September  1 975  and  has  published 
three  issues  of  the  Gobrecht  Journal  each  year  for  the  past  34  years.  His  numismatic 
skills  were  demonstrated  very  early  when  he  published  an  article  in  Issue  #2  describ- 
ing the  new  Type  II  reverse  first  used  on  Seated  dimes  in  1 876.  This  article  included 
a  list  of  the  dates  for  which  both  Type  I  and  Type  II  coins  were  known.  In  Issue  #3 
he  published  an  article  that  listed  the  reeding  count  for  all  dates  in  the  Seated  dime 
series.  He  then  showed  that  the  rare  Carson  City  and  New  Orleans  dates  could  be 
authenticated  by  the  number  of  reeds  along  their  edge.  In  Issue  #5  he  published 
articles  on  the  1841-0  Transitional  dimes,  the  three  mintmark  sizes  for  1862-S  half 
dollars  and  reeding  counts  for  Seated  half  dimes.  In  Issue  #6  he  described  die  char- 
acteristics that  distinguish  1866  and  1866-S  dimes,  described  and  illustrated  a  new 
reverse  hub  for  quarters  in  1861  and  described  the  1840-O  Transitional  half  dime. 
He  continued  to  show  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Seated  coinage  over  the  years  by 
publishing  a  steady  stream  of  ground  breaking  articles  on  all  Seated  denominations 
from  half  dimes  to  Trade  Dollars. 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions  that  John  made  in  the  early  years  was  to 


LSCC  President  John  i\/lcCloskey  Presents  a  Copy  of 
Collective  Volume  Number  Two  to  Marilyn  Tiernan  at  Coin  World 
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publish  collective  volumes  of  the  material  that  had  appeared  in  earlier  issues  of  the 
journal.  During  the  late  1 970s  new  club  members  would  request  copies  of  back  issues 
from  previous  years.  After  the  club  ran  out  of  back  issues  there  were  discussions 
on  how  to  meet  a  growing  demand  for  this  material.  The  simplest  approach  would 
have  been  to  reprint  extra  copies  of  the  earlier  issues  as  they  were  originally  printed. 
However,  John  felt  that  this  was  not  the  best  approach  because  the  ads  were  no 
longer  current  and  specific  articles  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  individual  booklets. 
He  felt  that  a  better  way  to  preserve  the  material  published  by  the  club  would  be  to 
reprint  the  articles  that  had  been  published  over  a  five  year  span  in  a  single  collective 
volume.  He  then  decided  to  reorder  the  articles  by  denomination  and  date  so  that  all 
of  the  material  on  a  particular  topic  would  appear  together  in  the  new  volume.  This 
required  a  massive  restructuring  of  the  published  material  but  a  367  page  manuscript 
eventually  emerged  containing  the  articles  in  the  first  18  issues  of  the  journal.  This 
manuscript  was  published  in  1981  and  became  Collective  Volume  Number  One.  It 
was  so  successful  that  three  more  collective  volumes  were  published,  each  contain- 
ing the  restructured  articles  over  a  five  year  span.  A  new  Collective  Volume  Number 
Five  covering  the  years  from  1995  to  2000  is  about  ready  for  publication. 

In  recent  years  John  has  used  his  knowledge  of  gold  coinage  to  prepare  a  number 
of  articles  that  run  across  all  denominations  from  copper  half  cents  to  gold  double 
eagles.  In  Issue  #74  he  described  and  illustrated  five  date  punches  of  varying  size  for 
the  year  1842  that  were  used  to  prepare  the  dates  on  10  denominations  of  coinage 
from  copper  half  cents  to  gold  eagles.  His  analysis  showed  that  the  Small  Date  and 
Large  Date  varieties  for  Seated  quarters  and  half  dollars  were  the  result  of  nothing 
more  than  a  switch  from  one  available  date  punch  to  another  while  preparing  the 
coinage  dies.  In  Issue  #1 00  he  described  the  seven  date  punches  of  varying  size  for 
the  year  1 856  that  were  used  to  prepare  the  dates  on  1 3  denominations  of  coinage 
from  copper  half  cents  to  gold  double  eagles,  only  this  time  there  was  an  interesting 
pattern  of  slanted  and  upright  5s  used  on  the  date  punches.  In  Issue  #84  he  illustrated 
three  mintmark  sizes  that  were  used  on  San  Francisco  dies  for  1 0  denominations  of 
coinage  from  the  dime  to  the  gold  double  eagle  during  the  No  Motto  era  from  1 854 
to  1866.  This  analysis  showed  that  the  same  mintmark  punch  was  used  on  many 
different  denominations  of  coinage  during  these  years. 

From  Seated  to  Bust  coinage,  and  later  to  gold,  John  has  exhibited  an  insatiable 
curiosity  coupled  with  careful  and  systematic  analyses  in  order  to  produce  standard 
works  which  will  endure  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  respect  he  has  won  from  his 
peers  is  considerable,  yet  easily  forgotten.  Giants  like  Harry  Bass,  who  knew  gold 
varieties  as  well  as  anyone,  are  no  longer  on  the  scene  to  attest  to  John's  acumen. 
Likewise,  Kam  Ahwash,  who  passed  away  so  prematurely,  surely  had  stories  relating 
to  how  he  and  John  pushed  each  other  to  continually  dig  deeper  into  the  production 
of  Seated  coinage.  As  is  demonstrated  by  John's  Bust  dime  and  half  dime  books, 
truly  outstanding  numismatic  research  is  often  a  group  effort,  achieved  by  a  num- 
ber of  high-performing  individuals  who  are  willing  to  collaborate  as  a  team,  share 
findings,  and  consistently  challenge  both  old  and  new  findings.  John  has  exercised 
this  ability  within  LSCC  as  well,  and  today  serves  as  a  sounding  board  and  voice 
of  reason  to  all*  those  interested  in  researching  Gobrecht's  silver  coinage  from  the 
19"^  century.  We  are  quite  blessed  with  his  presence,  and  hope  that  he  continues  to 
scale  his  mountains,  numismatic  and  othenA/ise,  well  into  the  future. 

Len  Augsburger  Bill  Bugert 

Secretary-Treasurer  LSCC         Vice  President  LSCC 
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The  Most  Important  Numismatic  Discoveries  by  John  W.  McCloskey 

1829  Curled  Base  2  Dime 


The  1829  JR-10  Bust  dime  is  the  only  die  pairing  among  twelve  marriages 
of  this  date  with  a  Curled  Base  2.  This  is  the  discovery  specimen  that 
was  identifed  in  1973  and  this  marriage  remains  very  rare  with  only 
25  to  30  specimens  currently  known  after  more  than  35  years  of  research. 


1836  Script  8  Classic  Head  Half  Eagle 


The  1836  JM-509  Classic  Head  Half  Eagle  is  the  only  die  pairing  among  nine 
marriages  of  this  date  with  a  Script  8.  This  is  the  discovery  specimen  that 
was  identified  in  1996  and  this  marriage  is  still  extremely  rare  with  only  3 

known  specimens. 
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Beginning  Counterfeit  Detection 

by 

Sean  Kuhn 

A  discussion  on  counterfeit  slabs  and  counterfeit  coins  in  general  at  the  2008 
Central  States  Convention  has  pronnpted  me  to  write  this  article  on  beginning  coun- 
terfeit detection.  It  is  clearly  not  a  complete  guide  on  the  subject  but  perhaps  it  will 
alert  collectors  to  some  of  the  ways  that  counterfeit  coins  can  be  made. 

Many  collectors  pay  attention  only  to  the  most  commonly  counterfeited  coins, 
such  as  the  1 893-S  Morgan  dollar  or  the  1 909-S  VDB  Lincoln  cent.  However,  I  believe 
that  more  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  counterfeit  detection  on  coins  of  lesser  value. 
New  technologies  have  allowed  counterfeiters  to  produce  coins  of  value  cheaper 
and  faster  then  before,  so  that  taking  a  $1 0  coin  and  turning  it  into  a  $200  counterfeit 
can  be  very  profitable. 

An  example  of  a  profitable  counterfeit  procedure  will  be  illustrated  with  an  1857 
Philadelphia  half  dollar  Coin  Values  lists  this  1857  Seated  coin  at  $65  in  VF-20.  A 
counterfeiter  could  add  an  S  mintmark  to  the  Philadelphia  coin,  creating  a  decep- 
tive counterfeit  1857-S  coin  worth  $300.  He  need  only  cut  an  S  mintmark  off  an- 
other common  San  Francisco  coin  and  solder  it,  chase  it  or  emboss  it  on  an  1857 
Philadelphia  coin.  Adding  a  mintmark  to  a  Philadelphia  coin  is  the  most  dangerous 
counterfeit  because  the  coin  itself  is  a  genuine  mint  product  except  for  the  mintmark. 
This  type  of  counterfeit  is  also  the  easiest  to  produce  and  the  most  profitable  for  the 
counterfeiter 

Counterfeit  coins  range  from  very  crude  cast  pieces  to  extremely  well  made  transfer 
die  coins.  I  have  listed  the  common  types  of  counterfeits  that  collectors  of  Seated 
coins  should  be  aware  of  as  they  search  out  pieces  for  their  collections. 

Chasing  -  Removing  -  Tooling 

Chasing  involves  using  a  tool  to  create  a  mintmark  or  otherfeature  such  as  arrows. 
Removing  is  the  opposite,  with  mintmarks  or  arrows  tooled  away.  This  deception 
is  usually  quite  easy  to  detect.  There  are  often  tool  marks  around  the  area  that  is 
being  altered  and  the  surface  of  the  coin  is  often  buffed  or  whizzed  near  the  altera- 
tion. Frequently  the  whole  obverse  or  reverse  will  be  buffed  to  hide  any  evidence  of 
alteration.  If  only  one  side  of  a  coin  is  buffed,  a  potential  buyer  should  very  carefully 
examine  the  piece  for  alterations  and  perhaps  get  a  second  opinion  from  an  expert 
before  any  purchase  is  made.  However  a  buffed  surface  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  coin  is  a  counterfeit.  Genuine  coins  are  sometimes  buffed  to  hide  surface 
damage  to  the  coin  that  would  detract  from  its  value. 

Cast  Counterfeits 

The  lost  wax  method  is  often  used  to  produce  these  counterfeits.  Basically  a 
positive  image  of  the  coin  is  made  using  wax,  which  can  then  be  used  to  create 
a  negative  image  in  a  mold.  The  wax  is  melted  away  and  metal  is  poured  into  the 
cavity  to  create  the  coin. 

Cast  counterfeits  will  often  exhibit  rough,  granular  surfaces  and  have  raised  lumps 
of  metal  in  the  fields  and  on  the  devices.  Some  areas  may  show  weak  detail  while 
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others  have  strong  detail.  These  pieces  are  often  underweight  but  they  may  have  the 
proper  weight.  Examination  of  the  edge  can  also  provide  some  valuable  information 
about  the  coin.  There  will  often  be  a  lip  of  metal  ringing  the  edge  and  the  reeding 
may  be  irregular  or  weak. 

Contemporary  Counterfeits 

Counterfeits  were  made  from  hand  cut  dies  during  the  19""  century  and  meant  to 
circulate  with  regular  US  coinage.  These  pieces  were  made  from  base  metals  and 
would  cost  the  counterfeiter  less  to  make  than  the  face  value  received  by  placing 
them  into  circulation.  A  quarter  or  a  half  dollar  was  a  lot  of  money  at  this  time  and 
quite  profitable  for  the  counterfeiter  if  enough  of  them  were  released  into  commercial 
channels.  People  today  collect  these  coins  and  they  will  sometimes  bring  a  premium. 
Collectors  of  Bust  half  dollars  have  been  known  to  collect  mainly  contemporary 
counterfeits,  while  collecting  genuine  coins  on  the  side.  Many  of  these  counterfeits 
were  faithfully  reproduced  and  credit  must  be  given  to  the  very  talented  individuals 
who  engraved  these  dies  backwards  and  in  relief.  Some  of  them  are  so  well  made 
that  they  can  fool  a  collector  into  thinking  they  are  genuine.  However,  upon  closer 
inspection  one  can  find  minor  errors  that  were  made  while  trying  to  copy  the  original 
design. 

Centrifuge  Cast  Counterfeits 

This  is  a  similar  procedure  to  the  cast  counterfeit  except  that  centrifugal  force  is 
used  to  push  the  molten  metal  into  the  negative  features  of  the  mold.  These  coins 
are  much  better  than  pieces  made  from  the  cast  procedure  described  above,  but 
they  have  similar  characteristics  to  cast  counterfeits. 


Impact  Die  Counterfeits 

Impact  die  counterfeits  are  created  when  a  blank  metal  rod  is  physically  impressed 
into  the  desired  genuine  coin.  This  can  be  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways  from  us- 
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ing  a  press  to  an  explosive  charge  to  blow  the  rod  into  the  coin.  Explosive  charges 
work  well  because  they  push  the  rod  into  the  coin  at  high  speed.  The  coin  doesn't 
have  time  to  flatten  out  so  its  image  is  impressed  into  the  rod.  However,  the  coin  is 
usually  destroyed  in  the  process.  The  newly  created  die  can  then  be  used  to  make 
counterfeits.  Impact  die  counterfeits  exhibit  similarfeatures  as  cast  counterfeits.  They 
will  often  have  weak  details,  large  cracks  and  poor  edge  reeding. 

Spark  Erosion  Counterfeits 

In  this  case  the  desired  coin  is  placed  opposite  a  blank  metal  rod  and  an  electric 
current  is  used  to  etch  the  details  negatively  into  the  rod.  These  coins  often  exhibit 
rough  devices  and  smooth,  prooflike  fields  and  edges.  The  detail  is  often  very  crisp, 
almost  too  sharp.  The  counterfeiters  will  often  polish  the  die  fields  but  neglect  to  treat 
other  areas  of  the  die,  thus  leaving  granular  devices. 

Added  Mintmarks 

Mintmarks  can  be  added  to  coins  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most  common  procedure 
is  to  remove  a  mintmark  from  a  common  coin  and  add  it  to  a  genuine  Philadelphia 
coin.  However  the  mintmark  may  become  slightly  misshapen  when  transferred  to 
the  genuine  coin.  This  deception  can  be  detected  if  the  collector  is  familiar  with  the 
size,  shape  and  location  of  genuine  mintmarks.  In  The  Complete  Guide  to  Liberty 
Seated  Half  Dollars,  Randy  Wiley  and  Bill  Bugert  show  the  correct  size  and  shape  of 
mintmarks  for  each  year  in  the  Seated  half  dollar  series.  Reference  books  showing 
mintmark  size,  shape  and  placement  are  also  available  for  the  other  Seated  series 
from  the  19'*"  century.  This  knowledge  can  be  very  helpful  in  counterfeit  detection. 

There  should  also  be  a  smooth  flow  of  metal  from  the  field  of  the  coin  to  the  top  of 
the  mintmark.  A  seam  between  the  mintmark  and  the  field  of  the  coin  would  indicate 
that  the  mintmark  has  been  added  to  the  coin.  The  collector  should  also  look  for  glue 
or  solder  around  the  edges  of  the  mintmark.  A  clever  counterfeiter  might  push  dirt 
or  debris  up  around  the  mintmark  to  simulate  grime  that  would  hide  the  seam  on  a 
counterfeit  coin.  The  mintmark  should  also  match  the  grade  of  the  coin.  An  AU-50 
coin  should  have  an  AU-50  mintmark,  not  an  F-15  mintmark. 

Mintmarks  can  also  be  embossed  on  genuine  Philadelphia  coins.  The  counter- 
feiter will  drill  a  hole  into  the  edge  of  the  coin  close  to  its  surface.  He  will  then  take 
a  small  pliers  with  a  mintmark  shape  on  it  and  impress  it  from  underneath,  creating 
a  mintmark  that  truly  rises  from  the  coin.  The  edges  of  the  coin  should  be  checked 
for  a  patched  up  hole.  Embossed  mintmarks  are  usually  seen  on  Buffalo  nickels  that 
have  no  edge  reeds  and  small  mintmarks  that  are  close  to  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

Transfer  Dies 

Transfer  dies  are  created  when  the  desired  coin  is  copied  onto  a  blank  metal  rod. 
A  fine  pointed  needle  like  object  is  skimmed  over  the  devices  and  other  details  on 
the  coin.  This  needle  is  mechanically  connected  to  a  tool  that  expertly  copies  the 
movements  of  the  needle  and  engraves  the  details  of  the  coin  into  the  metal  rod. 
This  machine  Is  called  a  pantograph. 

Counterfeit  coins  produced  from  a  pantograph  are  the  best  quality  and  are  very 
hard  to  detect.  On  high  grade  coins,  luster  may  appear  dimmed  or  dull.  Several 
known  transfer  die  counterfeits  exist  for  the  1 909-S  VDB  cent,  the  1 955  Doubled  Die 
cent  as  well  as  several  other  coins. 
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Counterfeit  Coins  from  China 

These  counterfeits  now  on  the  market  are  coming  from  overseas  like  most  of 
the  counterfeits  in  recent  years.  The  gold  counterfeits  currently  coming  from  China 
will  not  have  the  correct  weight  because  they  are  not  made  of  gold.  This  allows  the 
counterfeiter  to  make  these  pieces  cheaply.  However,  the  counterfeited  silver  de- 
nominations coming  out  of  China  could  have  their  weight  within  tolerance.  There  is 
an  assortment  of  pot  metal  alloys  that  will  create  a  coin  with  nearly  the  correct  color, 
mass  and  weight  without  using  silver. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  these  counterfeiters  are  trying  to  save  money 
while  producing  their  products.  They  will  frequently  use  the  same  reverse  die  with 
an  assortment  of  differently  dated  obverse  dies  to  create  their  coins.  For  example, 
the  same  reverse  die  might  be  used  with  a  dozen  different  obverse  dies  dated  from 
1855  to  1865  while  making  counterfeit  Seated  dollars.  This  would  mean  that  the 
same  surface  defects  would  show  up  on  all  of  the  coins  produced  from  this  common 
reverse  regardless  of  date.  The  counterfeiters  have  also  been  known  to  save  time 
by  producing  obverse  dies  without  dates  and  then  hand  punching  different  dates 
into  them.  This  saves  time  because  they  do  not  need  a  genuine  coin  of  each  date  to 
prepare  their  dies.  However,  the  date  punches  used  on  these  dies  are  often  different 
from  those  used  at  the  mint,  making  it  easy  to  identify  them  as  counterfeit. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that  the  Chinese  counterfeiters  don't  know  a  lot 
about  the  coins  that  they  are  producing.  You  might  see  an  early  Large  Cent  with  an 
obverse  dated  1 81 8  paired  with  a  reverse  used  in  1 823.  Or  you  might  see  an  1 860-O 
Seated  dime  with  a  Large  O  mintmark.  You  just  never  know  what  the  counterfeiters 
will  come  up  with  next. 

Counterfeit  Slabs  from  China 

The  newest  products  coming  out  of  China  are  counterfeit  slabs  containing  coun- 
terfeit coins.  These  slabs  look  similar  to  the  genuine  product  but  a  study  will  reveal 
several  features  that  identify  them  as  counterfeits.  This  article  illustrates  a  counterfeit 
PCGS  slab  containing  a  counterfeit  1858-0  half  dollar  that  has  been  graded  XF45. 
Also  illustrated  is  a  genuine  PCGS  slab  that  contains  a  genuine  1858-0  half  dollar 
that  has  also  been  graded  XF45.  It  might  help  to  have  a  genuine  PCGS  holder  on 
hand  for  examination  while  reviewing  this  section. 

Examine  the  areas  marked  with  an  A  on  the  counterfeit  slab  illustrated  with  this 
article.  On  genuine  slabs,  these  raised  areas  allow  the  slabs  to  interlock  and  stack 
together  tightly.  On  counterfeit  slabs,  these  features  are  not  always  formed  correctly 
preventing  the  slabs  from  stacking  with  each  other  or  with  genuine  slabs.  Now  ex- 
amine the  area  marked  with  a  B  on  the  counterfeit  slab.  Genuine  slabs  have  a  raised 
lip  of  plastic  that  runs  continuously  around  the  slab  while  counterfeit  slabs  have  a 
gap  in  this  lip  through  the  marked  area. 

Genuine  slabs  also  have  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  areas  marked  by  circles 
on  the  genuine  slab  illustrated  with  this  article.  Genuine  slabs  have  plastic  injection 
molding  marks  that  show  up  as  little  circles  that  seem  to  be  on  the  inside  of  the 
slab.  These  marks  are  not  present  on  counterfeit  slabs.  Finally,  the  counterfeit  slabs 
contain  counterfeit  coins.  The  1858-0  half  dollar  in  the  counterfeit  slab  illustrated 
with  this  article  has  rough  surfaces  and  devices  that  are  much  weaker  than  would 
be  expected  for  a  coin  in  an  XF45  grade.  Most  collectors  would  instantly  recognize 
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Counterfeit  PCGS  Slab  Containing  Counterfeit  1858-0  Half  Dollar 

Photograph  Courtesy  The  Collector's  Survival  Manuel,  Sixth  Edition 
by  Scott  A.  Travers  (Random  House,  2008) 
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Genuine  PCGS  Slab  Containing  Genuine  1858-0  Half  Dollar 

that  something  was  wrong  with  this  coin  even  if  it  were  raw.  The  coin  in  the  genuine 
holder  has  much  stronger  devices  that  are  typical  for  a  coin  in  an  XF45  grade. 

The  best  weapon  that  a  collector  has  against  counterfeits  is  to  look  for  genuine 
characteristics  on  coins.  A  collector  can  try  to  memorize  all  of  the  known  types  of 
counterfeits,  but  really  the  goal  should  be  to  recognize  the  genuine  appearance 
of  edge  reeds,  and  how  the  devices  and  fields  meet  on  the  surface  of  a  coin.  The 
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edge  or  third  side  of  the  coin  is  often  overlooked  by  counterfeiters  and  counterfeit 
detectors  alike.  Edge  reeding  is  especially  hard  to  duplicate.  Counterfeit  reeds  may 
be  unevenly  spaced  or  weak  at  various  placed  along  the  edge.  Knowing  the  reed 
count  for  a  particular  coin  can  also  be  advantageous,  since  different  reeding  gauges 
were  often  used  at  the  different  minting  facilities. 

Reference  books  hold  a  wealth  of  information  on  how  to  identify  counterfeit  coins. 
The  following  list  is  a  sample  of  a  few  that  I  use  as  reference  texts. 

Reference  Books  on  Counterfeit  Coins 

1 .  The  Official  Guide  to  Coin  Grading  and  Counterfeit  Detection  by  PCGS. 

2.  Standard  Catalog  of  United  States  Altered  and  Counterfeit  Coins  by  Virgil 
Hancock  and  Larry  Spanbauer. 

3.  Counterfeit,  Mis-struck  and  Unofficial  US  Coins  by  Don  Taxay. 

4.  Numismatic  Forgery  by  Charles  M.  Larson. 

5.  Counterfeit  Detection  -  A  Reprint  from  the  Numismatist. 

6.  Detecting  Counterfeit  and  Altered  US  Coins  -  DVD  featuring  J.R  Martin. 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  also  holds  a  summer  seminar  with  a 
counterfeit  detection  class.  I  highly  recommend  taking  this  class  as  it  will  allow  you 
to  handle  many  counterfeits  and  observe  their  characteristics.  All  of  these  resources 
aid  in  the  detection  of  counterfeit  coins. 


Edge  Reeding  from  Left  to  Right  on  Genuine 
1874,  1874-S  and  1874-CC  Dimes 
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Silver  Coins  During  the  Fractional  Currency  Era 

by 

David  Ginsburg 


The  impact  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Fractional  Currency  era  on  silver  coins  is  fairly 
clear.  As  Neil  Carothers  relates  in  Fractional  Money,  banks  suspended  payment  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  December  1 861 .  The  first  greenbacks  appeared  in  April  1 862  and 
they  immediately  began  to  depreciate  in  terms  of  their  face  value  in  gold  coins.  The 
currency  that  was  worth  97  cents  on  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  by  the  beginning  of 
May,  was  worth  95  cents  by  mid-June  and  only  92  cents  by  the  end  of  June. 

Silver  coins,  which  had  been  slowly  disappearing  from  circulation,  were  now 
completely  absent  from  the  channels  of  commerce.  Everyday  retail  transactions  were 
completed  with  a  combination  of  cents  and  fractional  scrip  until  Federal  fractional 
currency  was  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

The  exception  was  the  West  Coast,  which  had  its  own  mint  and  a  population  that 
refused  to  accept  greenbacks  at  face  value.  Elsewhere,  Americans  used  fractional 
currency  and  greenbacks  as  money. 

American  silver  coins  were  exported  to  Canada,  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America, 
where  they  were  worth  more  as  coins  or  could  be  exchanged  for  theirface  value  in  gold. 
Silver  and  gold  coins  were  also  available,  at  a  premium,  from  bullion  dealers. 

The  currency  situation  remained  this  way  until  the  US  economy  began  to  improve 
in  the  1870s  and  the  gold  value  of  the  greenback  began  to  increase.  All  at  once,  in 
the  winter  of  1877,  silver  coins  that  had  disappeared  in  1862  returned  to  circulation 
and  clogged  the  channels  of  commerce,  leading  to  a  significant  drop  in  the  mintage 
of  quarters  and  half  dollars  for  the  next  decade. 

Unfortunately,  this  outline,  while  clear,  lacks  the  substantiating  detail  that  makes  for 
satisfying  research.  In  an  effort  to  provide  more  meaf  for  my  research  diet,  I  reviewed 
copies  of  1 9'^  century  periodicals  that  are  available  in  the  Making  of  America  sections 
on  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Cornell  University  library  websites. 

My  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  profile  of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  in 
the  September  1 868  issue  oi  l-larper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  XhaX  I  found  on  Cornell's 
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website.  In  addition  to  a  history  of  the  demand  for  silver  spoons  in  New  England  and 
an  explanation  of  how  sterling  silver  at  92.5%  pure  became  the  standard  for  Ameri- 
can silverware,  there  was  much  to  satisfy  a  numismatic  scholar.  The  numismatically 
relevant  portions  of  the  article  follow: 

In  the  manufacture  of  silver-ware  the  first  operation  is,  of  course,  to  buy  the  silver. 
Wall  Street  is  the  usual  source  of  supply.  Occasionally,  however,  a  long-hoarded 
treasure  will  find  its  way  to  the  melting-pot  from  remote  and  unexpected  quarters.  . . . 
Recently  the  Gorham  Company  received  from  Ogdensburg,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  bag  of  silver  coins  for  melting,  which  had  been  the  secret  hoard  of  a  miser  for  forty 
years,  and  was  found  to  contain  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  metal. 
There  were  coins  of  every  country  and  of  every  denomination,  a  few  of  which  were 
of  considerable  value  as  specimens.  ...  Generally,  however,  it  is  to  Wall  Street  or 
its  vicinity  that  the  makers  of  silver-ware  resort  for  their  daily  supply  of  the  precious 
metals.  In  these  times,  when  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  changes  every  minute  or 
two,  and  sometimes  more  than  once  in  a  minute,  no  one  buys  a  large  quantity  in 
advance.  There  are  often  in  course  of  treatment,  in  the  various  apartments  of  the 
Gorham  factory,  as  much  as  three  tons  of  silver;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  start  one 
or  two  thousand  ounces  every  morning  on  their  progress  through  the  establishment 
in  order  to  keep  every  department  in  full  activity.  The  entire  consumption  of  silver 
in  the  arts  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  ounces  for 
each  working  day. 

Three  precious  commodities  have  to  be  purchased  by  this  Company.  One  is 
silver  coin,  ...  [the  second  is]  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  silver  [and  the  third  is]  ...  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold .... 

All  these  precious  articles  -  silver  coin,  pure  silver,  and  gold  -  are  sold  by  the 
coin  and  bullion  dealers  of  Wall  Street.  Like  other  commodities,  they  are  sometimes 
scarce,  sometimes  abundant,  and  occasionally  superabundant.  The  time  has  been 
when  silversmiths  could  not  buy  in  all  New  York  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  silver, 
and  they  had  to  run  about  Chatham  Street  hunting  up  little  lots  of  dimes  and  half- 
dimes  that  used  to  be  displayed  in  the  windows  of  lottery  shops.  Generally,  however, 
large  kegs  of  Mexican  dollars  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vaults  or  behind  the  counters  of 
the  dealers  in  bullion,  as  numerous  as  kegs  of  nails  in  a  hardware  store.  The  price 
is  not  so  much  affected  either  by  scarcity  or  by  abundance  as  is  the  case  with  other 
articles.  The  present  price  of  silver  coin  is  one  dollar  nineteen  cents  and  a  fraction, 
in  gold,  per  ounce;  but  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  never  been  lower  than  one 
dollar  sixteen  cents,  nor  higher  than  one  dollar  twenty-four  cents.  The  average  price 
of  pure  silver  is  not  far  from  one  dollar  thirty-five  cents,  in  gold,  per  ounce. 

These  bullion  and  coin  depots  in  Wall  Street  are  interesting  to  the  unaccustomed 
visitor.  There  is  something  respectable,  if  not  impressive,  about  a  long  row  of  large, 
smooth  kegs  of  Mexican  or  Peruvian  dollars  rough  from  the  mint.  ...  Most  interest- 
ing of  all  is  it  to  see  great  heaps  of  the  small  silver  coin  of  the  country,  long  lost  to 
sight,  to  memory  dear.  I  ventured  to  ask  the  great  King  of  the  Bullion  Dealers  -  one 
of  those  mighty  men  who  buy  half  a  million  of  gold  with  a  wink,  and  sell  it  again  with 
a  nod  -  I  say  I  took  courage  to  ask  this  potentate  what  had  become  of  all  the  small 
silver  coin  which  we  used  to  have  in  circulation,  but  which  children  six  years  of  age 
have  never  seen.  "Where,"  said  I,  "are  the  dimes  and  half-dimes  and  quarters  at  this 
moment?  The  silver-smiths  melt  only  dollars  and  half-dollars.  Where,  then,  have 
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the  small  coins  gone?"  He  replied  that  a  large  quantity  of  them  had  found  their  way 
to  Canada;  more  still  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  but  that  there  is  still  a 
large  amount  of  it  in  this  country,  performing  the  office  of  a  savings-bank  to  ignorant 
and  timid  people.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  parcels  of  it  frequently  come  into  "the  street" 
from  distant  points.  I  saw,  myself,  that  day  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  in  one  heap, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  the  country,  and  was  about  to  be  shipped  to  Havana, 
where  it  would  then  be  used  to  advantage. 

[Once  the  silver  coins  have  been  purchased  and  transported  to  Providence,  the] 
first  thing  done  at  the  factory  is  to  pick  out  the  counterfeit  coin.  Before  the  [Civil]  war, 
when  the  coin  consigned  to  the  melting-pot  had  frequently  formed  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  there  used  to  be  four  or  five  counterfeits  in  almost  every  thousand  silver 
coins.  At  present,  when  the  dollars  come  directly  from  the  mints  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
a  counterfeit  is  seldom  found.  Nevertheless,  none  of  them  are  taken  upon  trust;  but 
each  coin  is  subjected  to  a  process  which  twists  it  asunder,  and  then  drops  it  upon 
the  heap  below.  If  it  is  false  the  fact  is  twice  betrayed:  first,  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  tears  apart;  and,  secondly,  by  the  ring  when  it  strikes  the  mass  of  silver. 

This  article  from  Harper's  Monthly  illustrates  the  great  advantage  of  reading  con- 
temporary sources.  The  period  is  brought  to  life  in  a  way  that  no  secondary  source 
can  match.  In  just  a  few  pages  we  learned  not  only  where  American  silver  coins  went 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  also  how  many  of  them  disappeared  into  the  melting  pots  of 
silversmiths  across  the  country.  If  one  to  two  thousand  ounces  of  silver  were  being 
melted  daily  by  Gorham  in  1868,  that  is  roughly  half  a  million  Mexican  or  Peruvian 
dollars  that  disappeared  every  year.  At  that  rate,  if  Gorham  and  other  silversmiths  had 
been  melting  primarily  American  coins,  modern  day  numismatists  would  be  lucky  if 
any  Seated  coins  had  survived  to  grace  21 century  collections! 

O 
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Seated  Dimes  with: 
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IVIajor  Die  Breaks    •    Better  Dates 

Please  forward  information  on  any  available  coins  to: 
Jason@seated.org 

•  Jason  Feldman  •  LSCC  #2003 

P.O.  Box  8600  •  Jupiter,  Florida  33468  •  Telephone:  (305)  409-2000 
There  are  some  dimes  listed  for  sale  at:  www.seateddime.com 
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Remaining  Half  Dimes  from  BIythe  Collection  Sold 


In  Issue  #102  I  published  a  listing  for  219  half  dimes  from  the  BIythe  Collection 
that  was  sent  to  me  by  Doug  Nyholm  at  Heritage  Auction  Galleries  during  the  spring 
of  2008.  He  also  sent  some  additional  information  that  allowed  me  to  publish  the  lot 
number,  date  and  grade  for  215  of  these  coins  that  were  sold  by  Heritage  in  their 
FUN  Sale  during  January  2008  and  in  their  Long  Beach  Sale  during  February  2008. 
At  that  time  I  could  not  account  for  four  BIythe  half  dimes,  these  being  1837,  1840 
With  Drapery,  1846  and  1858  coins  in  the  initial  listing. 

I  would  like  to  report  that  I  recently  received  information  from  Heritage  on  six 
remaining  half  dimes  from  the  BIythe  Collection  that  were  sold  in  their  Long  Beach 
Sale  during  February  2009.  Three  of  these  half  dimes  were  from  the  initial  listing  of 
219  coins  and  are  as  follows: 


Lot  Number  Date  Grade 

7934  1 837  Improperly  Cleaned  -  NCS.  AU  Details 

844  1846  Improperly  Cleaned  -  NCS.  AU  Details 

7947  1858  Improperly  Cleaned  -  NCS.  AU  Details 


The  delay  in  listing  these  coins  at  auction  was  most  likely  the  result  of  problems  in 
their  certification.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  1846  half  dime  because  it 
is  a  key  date  in  the  series  and  an  important  coin  from  the  BIythe  Collection.  This  coin 
is  illustrated  with  this  article  and  the  light  cleaning  does  not  detract  from  its  appeal 
as  a  rarity  in  the  series.  1  still  have  not  received  information  on  the  disposition  of  the 
1840  With  Drapery  half  dime  from  the  initial  tabulation  of  BIythe  coins. 

I  also  received  information  from  Heritage  on  three  additional  coins  from  the  BIythe 
Collection  that  were  sold  in  the  Long  Beach  Sale  during  February  2009.  These  pieces 
are  as  follows: 


Lot  Number  Date  Grade 

7948  1858  NGC  MS-65 

7954  1872-S  NGC  MS-65 

861  1873-S  NGCMS-66 


The  appearance  of  these  additional  coins  increases  to  222  the  number  of  half 
dimes  in  the  BIythe  Collection.  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  appear  in  the  initial 
listing  of  the  BIythe  coins. 

The  Editor 
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Underrated  San  Francisco  Half  Dollar  Gems 

by 

Dennis  Fortier 


The  1856-S,  1857-S  and  1873-S  half  dollars  are  three  Issues  from  the  Liberty 
Seated  half  dollar  series  that  I  believe  are  very  much  underrated.  They  don't  stand 
out  as  rarities  when  noting  their  mintages  in  the  Red  Book,  but  I  have  found  that  they 
are  deceptively  difficult  to  locate.  It  seems  like  the  high  profile  1 855-S  half  dollar  and 
other  low  mintage  issues  get  all  the  attention  when  discussing  rarity  in  this  series. 

Life  in  the  old  west  was  tough  on  coinage  and  finding  nice  examples  for  these 
three  issues  will  challenge  even  the  most  experienced  collector.  However,  when 
you  do  find  a  nice  piece  you  can  expect  to  put  the  price  guides  aside.  The  PCGS 
population  report  lists  a  total  of  43  pieces  for  the  1 856-S  half  dollar,  41  for  the  1 857- 
S  half  dollar  and  only  40  for  the  1873-S  half  dollar.  To  obtain  rarity  estimates  for  the 
various  dates  in  the  series,  LSCC  has  conducted  surveys  of  member  collections.  In 
the  most  recent  survey  that  was  published  in  Issue  #91  of  the  journal,  club  members 
reported  58  pieces  for  the  1856-S  half  dollar,  52  for  the  1857-S  half  dollar  but  only 
28  for  the  1873-S  half  dollar.  This  data  broken  down  by  grade  is  given  in  Table  1 
below.  As  a  comparison  of  rarity  club  members  reported  28  pieces  for  the  1 855-S 
half  dollar,  31  for  the  1870-CC  half  dollar  and  42  for  the  1852-0  half  dollar  in  the 
survey  published  in  2004. 

Table  1 


Coins  Reported  by  Club  Members  in  2004  Survey 


Date 

Mintage 

AG/VG 

F/VF 

XF/AU 

MS 

Total 

1856.S 

211,000 

10 

13 

29 

6 

58 

1857-S 

158,000 

7 

11 

29 

5 

52 

1873-S 

228,000 

6 

6 

13 

3 

28 

30 


Another  way  to  estimate  relative  rarity  is  to  track  auction  appearances  fronn  the 
major  auction  firms.  The  Heritage  Auction  Archive  contains  records  for  1 4  years  and 
lists  43  appearances  for  the  1856-S  half  dollar,  37  for  the  1857-S  half  dollar  and  53 
for  the  1873-S  half  dollar.  This  data  is  broken  down  by  grade  and  given  in  Table  2 
below. 

Table  2 

Auction  Appearances  Listed  in  Heritage  Auction  Archive  -  1994  to  2008 


Date 

AG/G 

VG 

F 

VF 

XF 

AU 

UNC 

Total 

1856-S 

1 

1 

1 

5 

18 

14 

3 

43 

1857-S 

2 

2 

1 

5 

16 

7 

4 

37 

1873-S 

3 

1 

1 

5 

12 

20 

11 

53 

A  review  of  this  data  shows  that  the  two  tables  are  heavily  populated  by  XF  and 
above  coins.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  club  members  prefer  to  collect  XF 
grade  coins  while  large  auction  houses  generally  attract  higher  grade  pieces.  But 
does  this  fully  explain  the  sharp  drop  off  in  both  tables  from  the  XF  to  the  VF  grade? 
In  my  limited  experience  while  searching  for  these  three  issues,  I  have  found  that  VF 
grade  coins  are  very  difficult  to  find.  In  fact,  these  tables  correspond  to  what  I  have 
found  relative  to  the  VF  and  higher  grades.  That  is,  I  have  seen  more  XF  and  AU 
coins  offered  for  sale  than  VF  grade  pieces.  Condition  rarity  is  generally  discussed 
for  the  higher  grades  but  seldom  considered  for  middle  grade  coins.  Despite  having 
the  highest  mintage,  I  have  found  that  the  1873-S  half  dollar  is  probably  the  rarest 
of  the  three  issues  in  this  study,  especially  in  the  middle  grades  of  Fine  and  VF  In 
my  discussions  with  him,  half  dollar  expert  Bill  Bugert  has  confirmed  that  thel  873-S 
half  dollar  is  a  very  tough  coin  to  find. 

In  November  1999  Dick  Osburn  published  a  brilliant  article  in  Issue  #76  of  the 
journal  entitled  An  Analysis  of  Rarity  and  Population  Estimates  for  Liberty  Seated 
Half  Dollars.  In  this  article  the  author  broke  down  the  dates  in  the  Seated  half  dollar 
series  into  twelve  rarity  groups  from  A  to  J,  with  group  A  containing  the  rarest  dates. 
The  1856-S  and  1857-S  half  dollars  were  two  of  the  eighteen  issues  placed  in  rarity 
group  E  with  an  estimated  survival  of  401  to  850  pieces.  The  1873-S  half  dollar 
was  one  of  twenty  five  issues  in  rarity  group  F  with  an  estimated  survival  of  851  to 
2400  pieces.  In  his  article  the  author  estimates  an  average  survival  rate  of  about 
0.4%  for  these  issues.  Using  this  figure  and  the  reported  mintages  for  the  three  San 
Francisco  issues,  we  would  estimate  844  survivors  for  the  1856-S  half  dollar,  632 
for  the  1857-S  half  dollar  and  912  for  the  1873-S  half  dollar.  However  these  figures 
are  only  estimates,  historical  events  in  the  old  west  could  easily  have  affected  the 
survival  rate  for  an  individual  issue. 

In  his  article  Dick  Osburn  indicates  that  some  dates  in  the  series  are  more 
available  at  certain  times  than  others.  This  occurs  when  a  few  dealers  and/or 
collectors  recognize  the  rarity  of  a  scarce  issue  and  begin  holding  on  to  coins  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  increase  in  value.  This  creates  something  you  could 
call  Market  Cycle  Rarity.  A  sort  of  micro  market  heat  up  at  the  individual  coin  issue 
level.  Market  cycles  occur  in  almost  everything,  from  the  housing  and  automotive 
markets  to  the  coin  market.  Could  this  be  the  current  state  for  the  1 873-S  half  dollar? 
Are  more  collectors  recognizing  a  scarce  issue  and  holding  on  to  extra  pieces? 
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Or  is  the  1 873-S  half  dollar  truly  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  it  was  thought  to  be  as 
a  result  of  some  historical  circumstances  that  have  reduced  its  number  of  survivors. 
The  LSCC  census  lists  only  28  total  pieces  for  the  1 873-S  half  dollar  with  only  6  of 
these  in  the  Fine  to  VF  grade  range.  These  figures  are  less  than  half  the  numbers 
for  the  1856-S  half  dollar  that  has  a  slightly  smaller  mintage. 

Table  2  shows  that  there  were  only  37  to  53  appearances  of  the  three  San  Francisco 
issues  in  Heritage  auctions  over  a  1 4  year  period.  This  indicates  that  all  of  them  are 
indeed  scarce  issues  in  the  Seated  half  dollar  series.  The  table  shows  that  a  surprising 
31  of  the  53  coins  listed  for  the  1 873-S  half  dollar  were  in  grades  of  AU  and  above 
while  this  issue  had  only  12  coins  in  the  XF  grades.  The  table  also  shows  that  the 
1 857-S  half  dollar  had  the  fewest  total  appearances  with  37  and  the  fewest  number 
of  appearances  in  grades  of  AU  and  above  with  1 1 ,  making  it  the  rarest  issue  in  the 
higher  grades.  The  table  also  provides  some  evidence  of  middle  grade  scarcity  for 
the  three  issues  but  this  may  be  subject  to  debate. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Bill  Bugert  for  his  help  in  preparing  this  article  and  I  welcome 
comments  from  other  club  members. 
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❖ 

LSCC  Spring  Regional  Meeting 

LSCC  will  hold  a  regional  meeting  of  the  club  during  the  Central  States  Convention 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  at  the  end  of  April  2009.  The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Duke 
Energy  Center  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  from  April  29'^  to  May  2"^  2009.  The  club  meeting 
has  been  scheduled  for  9:00AM  on  Fhday  May  1^'  in  Room  260  at  the  Duke  Energy 
Center. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  provide  club  members  with  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  Seated  coinage  and  to  present  information  on  future  activities  by  the  club. 
It  is  expected  that  some  preliminary  information  on  the  Trade  Dollar  census  will  be 
available  for  discussion  at  the  meeting.  No  club  census  is  currently  being  planned 
for  next  year  but  proposals  from  club  members  will  be  considered. 

It  is  expected  that  a  sample  copy  of  Collective  Volume  Number  Five  will  be  available 
for  review  at  the  meeting.  Information  on  when  this  new  volume  will  be  available  and 
instructions  on  how  to  order  it  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Over  the  last  four  years  club  members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  voting  for  the  Ten  Greatest  Seated  Coins  by  mint  or  origin.  A  proposal  is  being 
considered  by  the  club  officers  that  would  allow  club  members  to  vote  for  the  Ten 
Greatest  Seated  Coins  by  denomination. 

The  Editor 
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Dr.  Julius  Korein 
(1928-2008) 


The  Liberty  Seated  Collectors  Club  lost  an  outstanding  contributor  to  numismatics 
on  November  12,  2008  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Julius  Korein,  the  undisputed  king  of 
Gobrecht  Dollars.  Dr.  Korein  was  admired  by  many  club  members  who  knew  of  his 
work  with  Gobrecht  Dollars  and  he  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  numismatic  community. 

Dr.  Korein  was  a  board  certified  neurologist  and  was  a  teaching  professor  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City  for  many  years.  Later,  he  served  as  Professor 
Emeritus  at  New  York  University. 

In  the  late  1990s,  Dr.  Korein  purchased  his  first  Gobrecht  Dollar  from  Stack's  by 
private  treaty.  He  became  entranced  by  its  beautiful  design  and  the  legend  and  lore 
surrounding  these  pieces.  Thereafter,  he  purchased  the  majority  of  the  Gobrecht 
Dollars  that  appeared  at  auction.  He  also  purchased  pieces  that  he  found  at  shows 
while  building  a  large  reference  collection  of  these  coins. 

Several  years  ago,  my  collaborator,  Michael  Carboneau,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  Dr.  Korein's  coins.  We  were  amazed  by  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  coins 
in  his  collection.  It  contained  almost  every  Judd  variety,  including  trial  pieces  and 
splashers,  and  totaled  99  coins  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  an  act  of  generosity  to  present  and  future  numismatic  scholars.  Dr.  Korein 
bequeathed  his  Gobrecht  Dollar  collection  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Korein  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jillian,  who  shared  his  passion  for  Gobrecht 
Dollars,  as  well  as  three  children,  nine  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

James  C.  Gray 
LSCC  #664 

& 

X  \ 

For  Sale 

Twenty  Five  Years  of  Gobrecht  Journals 
Issues  #28  to  #103 
All  in  Excellent  Condition 
Price:  $250  Including  Postage  for  Shipping 


Jack  Cunningham  •  LSCC  #709 

e-mail:  xjpcx@aoLcom  *  Telephone:  (770)  962-9431  
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James  Vernon  Epps 
The  Trade  Dollar  Man 
(1928-2008) 

by 

Bill  Bugert 


I  never  met  James  Vernon  Epps  but  I  wish  I  had.  Nicknamed  The  Trade  Dollar 
Man  for  his  extensive  collection  of  U.S.  Trade  Dollars,  James  Vernon  passed  away 
on  June  23,  2008  in  Florence,  South  Carolina.  He  was  an  LSCC  member  for  many 
years  with  membership  #390. 

Since  I  didn't  know  James  Vernon  Epps,  pure  coincidence  got  me  interested  in 
him.  While  trying  to  account  for  as  many  1878-S  half  dollars  as  possible  this  past 
summer,  I  was  reviewing  old  auction  catalogs  in  my  library  looking  for  listings  of  this 
date.  In  Kurt  Kruger's  1984  FUN  Convention  sale  catalog,  I  found  a  listing  for  "The 
James  Vernon  Epps  US  Trade  Dollar  Collection."  I  recalled  the  early  Epps  articles 
in  the  Gobrecht  Journal  and  was  curious  about  what  had  happened  of  him  after  he 
sold  his  collection.  While  searching  on  the  internet  I  found  his  obituary;  he  had  died 
two  weeks  earlier!  News  of  his  death  prompted  me  to  do  some  research  and  to  write 
a  few  words  about  him. 

His  obituary  as  written  in  SC's  home  page,  The  State.com,  contains  no  mention 
of  his  numismatic  activities  but  provides  some  excellent  information  on  his  other 
interests.  Extracted  here,  it  says: 

LAKE  CITY  -  Mr.  James  Vernon  Epps,  79,  passed  away  peacefully  Monday,  June 
23,  2008,  in  Carolinas  Hospital  in  Florence. 
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James  Vernon  was  born  August  12,  1928,  in  Williamsburg  County,  SC,  the  only 
child  of  John  Vernon  and  Opal  M.  Epps.  He  attended  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
majoring  in  business,  and  was  president  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity. 

During  his  full  and  rich  life,  James  Vernon  Epps  was  honored  with  several  offices 
and  distinctions,  including:  president  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Lake  City,  Lake  City  Lion 
of  the  Year  in  1 982,  S.C.  Lion  of  the  Year  in  1 983.  He  was  installed  in  the  S.C.  Lions 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1983,  received  a  Presidential  Award  with  Lions  in  2005,  was  a  Melvin 
Jones  Fellow  in  1994,  was  awarded  the  Ambassador  Key  for  sponsoring  150  mem- 
bers, and  received  his  50-year  Monarch  Chevron  in  2005. 

James  Vernon  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  president  of  the  Lake  City  Board 
of  Realtors,  was  Lake  City  Realtor  of  the  Year  in  1 980,  was  Lake  City  Businessperson 
of  the  Year  in  1981 ,  was  the  Lake  City  Citizen  of  the  year  in  1986,  was  president  of 
the  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  recipient  of  the  Lake  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Contributor  and  Humanitarian  of  the  Year  Award. 

He  was  president  of  Carolina  Association  of  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  chair- 
man of  the  South  Carolina  Insurance  Commission  Advisory  Committee,  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Insurance  Legislative  Committee,  Pee  Dee  Insurance  Women's 
Boss  of  the  Year  in  1981 ,  and  Professional  Insurance  Agent  of  the  Year  for  the  two 
Carolinas  in  1980. 

James  Vernon  was  president  of  the  Lake  City  RT.A. ,  president  of  the  Band  Booster's 
Club,  chairman  of  the  Lake  City  United  Fund,  chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  Homes  of 
S.C,  chairman  of  the  Cades  Fire  and  Rescue  District  and  recipient  of  South  Lynches 
Fire  Department  and  Lake  City  Fire  Department  honors  for  his  Fire  Prevention  Pro- 
grams. He  was  inducted  into  Lake  City  High  School's  Hall  of  Fame.  James  Vernon 
was  the  founder  and  charter  president  of  the  Moore  County  Memorial  Museum  in 
Lake  City  and  was  named  curator  and  president  emeritus.  He  was  a  recipient  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina's  highest  honor  -  the  "Order  of  the  Palmetto"  given  by  Gov- 
ernor Riley  in  1986  for  his  leadership  in  the  restoration  of  the  former  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Station. 

Survivors  include:  his  wife  of  56  years,  Dorothy  Rast  Epps;  two  sons,  John  Vernon 
Epps  II,  and  his  wife,  Jean,  of  Columbia,  and  James  Stevens  Epps  and  his  wife,  Laurie, 
of  Arden,  NC;  his  daughter,  Leah  E.  Rease  and  her  husband,  Allen,  of  Brevard,  NC; 
two  grandchildren,  Daniel  F  Epps  of  Miami,  FL,  and  Alison  Haddock  of  New  York, 
NY;  and  an  extended  family  of  loving,  caring  people  who,  related  or  not,  are  richer 
for  having  had  him  in  their  lives. 

Kruger's  auction  catalog  provides  background  on  his  Trade  Dollar  collecting. 
Quoted  here,  it  says: 

The  last  eight  years  of  specialized  coin  collecting  has  warranted  the  title  The 
Trade  Dollar  Man  for  James  Vernon  Epps.  Mr.  Epps'  collection  of  U.S.  Trade  Dollars 
has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  few  complete  collections  in  existence,  if  not  the 
only  one  since  the  dispersal  of  the  John  M.  Willem  Collection.  Mr.  Epps  has  written 
many  articles  on  U.S.  Trade  Dollars  and  has  lectured  extensively  on  coin  collections 
at  groups,  clubs,  and  shows.  Since  1976,  he  has  been  all  over  the  Southeast  with 
his  collection  and  has  reaped  the  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  U.S. 
Trade  Dollars.  His  collection  has  been  entered  in  30  competitive  displays  and  10 
non-competitive  displays  and  has  received  20  Best  In  Show  Awards! 
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Here  at  the  F.U.N. ,  you  can  share  in  the  appreciation  of  these  pieces  of  numismatic 
history.  IVlr.  Epps  has  consigned  his  entire  collection  to  this  Sale  knowing  serious 
collectors  and  dealers  will  be  present.  Be  sure  and  take  advantage  of  this  unique 
opportunity  to  witness  what  a  dedicated  heart  has  put  together. 

Aside  from  coin  collecting,  Mr.  Epps  has  been  involved  in  many  civic-minded 
functions  in  his  hometown  of  Lake  City,  South  Carolina.  From  the  P.T.A.  to  the  Lions 
Club,  to  the  Fire  Department,  a  zest  for  involvement  has  created  positive  happen- 
ings... And  so  it  is  with  this  Trade  Dollar  Collection  -  not  only  a  group  of  coins  but 
the  result  of  hard  work,  dedication  and  endurance.  The  type  of  qualities  needed  to 
produce  a  collection  that  stands  out  above  the  rest. 

An  Insurance  Man,  a  Real  Estate  Agent,  a  Cattle  Farmer  and  Civic  Leader  -  James 
Vernon  Epps  has  worn  many  hats.  But  what  we  numismatists  can  appreciate  most 
is  the  hat  of  The  Trade  Dollar  Man. 

A  photograph  of  James  Vernon  holding  a  Trade  Dollar  was  included  in  the  auction 
catalog  as  well  as  a  reprint  without  photos  of  his  March  1 978  Gobrecht  Journal  article 
entitled  "Our  Most  Misunderstood  Coin:  The  U.  S.  Trade  Dollar."  By  my  count,  the 
Kruger  auction  of  his  collection  contained  90  Trade  Dollars  in  Lots  #3089  through 
#3178  with  all  of  the  dates  and  mintmarks  included  except  for  the  1884  and  1885 
rarities.  Most  of  his  coins  graded  XF  or  AU  but  his  collection  also  included  many 
Proofs,  Uncirculated,  and  chopmarked  pieces.  Many  varieties,  hub  variations, 
mintmark  sizes,  and  odd  coins  such  as  an  1873-CC  counterfeit,  an  1875-S  double 
struck  coin  with  a  90  degree  rotation  between  strikes,  and  an  1877  box  dollar  were 
included.  There  were  also  three  1875-S/CC  dollars,  two  with  chopmarks.  Some  of 
his  coins  were  pedigreed  to  the  famous  John  M.  Willem  Trade  Dollar  Collection. 
Fourteen  lots  were  plated.  This  catalog  would  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the  reference 
library  of  any  Trade  Dollar  collector. 


James  Vernon  wrote  three  articles  that  were  published  in  the  Gobrecht  Journal 
and  were  included  in  Collective  Volumes  Number  One  and  Two.  Our  Most  Misunder- 
stood Coin:  The  U.  S.  Trade  Dollar  was  published  in  Issue  #1 1  in  March  1978.  I  first 
learned  of  the  Type  1  and  2  reverse  hubs  in  this  article.  "Box/Opium"  Trade  Dollar? 
was  published  in  Issue  #16  in  November  1979  and  Reverse  Varieties  of  Carson  City 
Trade  Dollars  was  published  in  Issue  #20  in  March  1981.  All  of  these  articles  were 
well  written  and  worth  reading. 

I  don't  know  why  he  decided  to  sell  his  collection.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  had  done 
all  that  he  could  with  the  series.  In  any  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  studies  have 
provided  the  impetus  for  others  to  appreciate  and/or  to  collect  U.S.  Trade  Dollars. 
Belated  gratitude  is  owed  to  him  -  Thanks,  James  Vernon! 


James  Vernon  Epps  was  Dressed  in  a  Revolutionary  War  Outfit 
Portraying  Colonel  Peter  Horry  when  he  Spoke  about  the  Life  of 
General  Francis  Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox, 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Horry  County  Historical  Society 
on  January  14,  2007 
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Collecting  Liberty  Seated  Dimes  70  Years  Ago 

by 

David  W.  Lange 

Today  a  collector  of  Liberty  Seated  dimes  has  several  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him.  For  the  beginner  there  is  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
by  R.  S.  Yeoman  and  edited  by  Kenneth  Bressettthat  is  perhaps  better  known  simply 
as  the  Red  Book.  For  the  more  serious  collector  there  are  good  reference  books  like 
The  Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated  Dimes  by  Brian  Greer  and  the  Encyclopedia 
of  United  States  Liberty  Seated  Dimes  1837-1891  by  Kam  Ahwash.  The  most  detailed 
information  on  the  series  is  available  in  the  excellent  online  reference  www.seated- 
dimevarieties.com  by  Gerry  Fortin.  Finally,  new  discoveries  and  analyses  of  various 
dates  can  be  found  in  The  Gobrecht  Journal. 

All  of  the  listed  references  have  appeared  within  the  past  35  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Red  Book,  which  has  been  published  annually  since  1946.  Detailed 
information  on  varieties  in  the  Liberty  Seated  dime  series  was  previously  unavailable 
to  anyone  who  hadn't  collected  the  series  himself.  Some  of  the  better  known  varieties 
were  included  in  Scott's  Comprehensive  Catalogue  and  Encyclopedia  of  U.  S.  Coins 
by  Don  Taxay  in  1970  but  the  collector  of  earlier  generations  was  pretty  much  left 
in  the  dark  about  varieties.  The  general  coin  guides  produced  prior  to  that  time  did 
not  list  anything  but  the  most  obvious  naked  eye  varieties. 

An  example  of  the  limited  amount  of  variety  information  then  available  can  be 
seen  in  the  Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins  by  Wayte  Raymond  that  pre- 
ceded the  now  dominant  Red  Book  as  the  hobby  bible.  The  only  varieties  included 
in  his  1941  edition  were  the  two  date  styles  of  1837  and  1856,  the  drapery  and  no 
drapery  coins  of  1840,  the  arrows  and  no  arrows  coins  of  1853  and  1873,  and  the 
within  wreath  and  below  wreath  mintmark  varieties  of  1 875.  Back  then  few  collectors 
sought  additional  information  on  varieties  since  the  emphasis  was  almost  solely  on 
completing  a  set  of  Liberty  Seated  dimes  by  date  and  mint. 

I  discovered  one  exception  to  this  rule  as  a  result  of  my  hobby  of  collecting  antique 
coin  boards,  the  1 1 "  x  1 4"  cardboard  panels  devised  in  the  1 930s  for  the  inexpensive 
storage  of  coin  sets.  They  were  later  succeeded  by  the  collapsible  coin  folders  still 
familiar  today.  I've  been  collecting  these  coin  boards  for  the  past  25  years,  although 
it  was  only  about  1 5  years  ago  that  I  inventoried  my  collection  and  began  to  prepare 
a  catalogue  for  them.  This  ultimately  became  a  book  that  was  published  in  2007 
as  Coin  Collecting  Boards  of  the  1930s  and  1940s:  A  Complete  History,  Catalog  & 
Value  Guide. 

Coin  boards  of  certain  titles  proved  to  be  very  rare,  and  it  was  only  shortly  before 
publication  of  my  book  that  I  finally  found  two  items  that  had  been  on  my  want  list 
for  many  years.  These  were  the  two  part  coin  boards  published  by  Whitman  for 
Liberty  Seated  dimes.  They  were  included  among  the  available  titles  advertised  by 
Whitman,  and  I'd  found  a  copyright  entry  for  them  dated  December  1 6, 1 939  during 
my  research  at  the  National  Archives.  With  my  recent  purchase  I  now  actually  had 
the  boards  in  hand  to  study! 
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LIBERTY  SEATED  DIME 

COLLECTION  1837  to  1862 
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Whitman  Coin  Board  for  Liberty  Seated  Dimes  from  1837  to  1862 
The  First  of  a  Two  Part  Set  of  1 1 "  x  14  "  Cardboard  Panels 
for  Liberty  Seated  Dimes 
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Just  like  the  Whitman  folders  which  succeeded  them  in  1941,  these  two  coin 
boards  included  printed  openings  for  each  date,  mint  and  major  variety  for  dimes 
from  1 837  to  1 862  on  the  first  board  and  from  1 863  to  1 891  on  the  second  board.  It 
was  only  when  I  began  to  read  the  descriptions  printed  beneath  each  opening  that  I 
realized  just  what  an  amazing  resource  these  boards  were  for  collectors  of  that  time. 
Not  only  did  they  include  most  of  the  significant  varieties  known  today,  but  numerous 
fanciful  ones  as  well.  Most  notably,  there  were  quite  a  few  dates  on  the  first  board 
for  which  two  openings  were  provided,  one  labeled  Close  Date  and  another  labeled 
Wide  Date.  What  could  this  have  meant?  Was  the  designer  of  this  board  referring  to 
the  distance  of  the  date  from  the  seated  figure?  Did  he  believe  that  dimes  for  some 
years  had  wide  and  narrow  dates?  I  suppose  we'll  never  know,  but  the  Philadelphia 
issues  of  1842,  1843,  1845  and  1849  were  all  treated  this  way. 

Only  single  openings  were  provided  for  1839-0  and  1842-0  dimes,  though  mul- 
tiple mintmark  sizes  are  known  to  current  collectors.  The  Closed  Bud  and  Open  Bud 
varieties  of  1 841  were  unknown  at  that  time  and  not  included.  The  1 859-0  dime  was 
represented  by  Large,  Medium  and  Small  mintmark  varieties,  while  today  we  know 
of  only  the  first  two  sizes. 

Fewer  varieties  were  listed  on  the  second  board  but  there  was  definitely  some 
misunderstanding  over  which  issues  had  mintmarks  within  wreath  and  below  wreath. 
Both  varieties  were  included  for  1 872-S  dimes  but  only  below  wreath  coins  are  known 
today.  Both  mintmark  varieties  were  included  for  1875-CC  and  1875-S  dimes  with 
both  varieties  currently  known  for  these  issues.  However,  both  varieties  are  included 
for  1876-00  and  1877-00  dimes  but  only  below  wreath  coins  are  known  today. 

It  was  the  custom  for  Whitman  coin  boards  and  folders  to  include  removable  card- 
board plugs  marked  RARE  for  those  issues  which  collectors  were  unlikely  to  obtain. 
For  these  two  Liberty  Seated  dime  boards,  a  plug  was  provided  for  the  1 860-O  dime 
but  not  for  the  1873-00  No  Arrows  dime!  The  unique  status  of  the  1873-00  No  Ar- 
rows dime  was  clearly  not  known  at  the  time,  and  it  appears  that  only  the  purchase 
of  the  sole  known  example  by  Louis  Eliasberg  in  1950  brought  this  fact  to  light. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of  the  mintages  given  for  various  issues  on  these  boards 
don't  agree  with  current  reference  books,  but  this  was  common  among  publications 
of  that  period.  Also  of  interest  is  the  brief  history  provided  by  the  publisher  on  the  back 
of  each  board.  Therein  it  is  revealed  that  this  design  was  by  "SULLY  a  Philadelphia 
artist  and  the  dies  were  engraved  by  GOEBREOHT  [sic]  .  .  ." 

These  two  coin  boards  for  dimes  represent  the  only  boards  produced  for  Liberty 
Seated  coins  by  Whitman  or  any  other  publisher.  They  had  only  a  single  printing  and 
were  introduced  just  a  year  before  Whitman  began  its  switch  to  the  folder  format. 
Whitman  created  coin  folders  for  Liberty  Seated  dimes  and  half  dimes  in  the  early 
1940s  and  for  quarters  and  half  dollars  in  the  1950s.  All  of  these  folders  went  out 
of  print  after  1965,  although  unsold  folders  still  turn  up  often  enough  that  they  are 
not  rare. 

The  far  greater  rarity  of  coin  boards  for  Liberty  Seated  dimes  is  something  of  a 
deterrent  to  enjoying  this  little  bit  of  nostalgia.  However  collectors  should  still  keep 
an  eye  out  far  them,  as  they  do  turn  up  on  occasion.  To  date  I  have  encountered 
five  complete  pairs,  the  finest  of  which  is  preserved  in  my  own  collection.  I  have  also 
located  one  single  of  the  second  board.  Persons  interested  in  learning  more  about 
these  coin  boards  or  about  coin  boards  in  general  are  invited  to  visit  my  website: 
coincollectingboards.net. 
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Liberty  Seated  Topics  for  Discussion 


The  E-Gobrecht  Newsletter  has  a  Question  of  the  Month  column  covering  a  wide 
range  of  Liberty  Seated  topics  so  that  readers  can  describe  their  collecting  interests 
and  preferences  on  Seated  coinage.  We  have  decided  to  expand  this  concept  to 
the  Gobrecht  Journal  to  encourage  a  greater  participation  by  club  members.  This 
column  will  present  questions  on  two  Liberty  Seated  topics  that  club  members  are 
encouraged  to  address  so  that  we  can  more  clearly  understand  the  collecting  goals 
of  the  readers. 

1.  The  first  question  on  Seated  dimes  comes  from  Gerry  Fortin.  There  are  six  ma- 
jor designs  in  the  Seated  dime  series  as  follows:  1)  No  Stars  Obverse,  2)  Stars 
Obverse,  No  Drapery,  3)  Stars  Obverse,  With  Drapery,  4)  Stars  Obverse,  Arrows 
at  Date,  5)  Legend  Obverse,  6)  Legend  Obverse,  Arrows  at  Date.  If  you  were  to 
build  a  six  coin  Seated  dime  type  set  that  featured  each  of  the  major  design  types, 
which  dates  and  mintmarks  would  you  select  so  that  the  set  would  have  special 
significance  for  you?  Why? 

2.  The  second  question  on  Seated  quarters  comes  from  Greg  Johnson.  The  Seated 
quarter  series  was  struck  during  five  periods  of  roughly  a  decade  in  length.  Each  of 
these  periods  is  unique  on  its  own  way.  The  first  period  from  1 838  to  1 849  features 
two  major  design  types  and  the  opening  of  the  New  Orleans  mint.  The  second 
period  from  1 850  to  1 859  includes  a  weight  change,  arrows  and  rays  types  and  the 
opening  of  the  San  Francisco  mint.  The  third  period  from  1860  to  1869  includes 
the  rare  Civil  War  issues  and  the  addition  of  the  motto  on  the  reverse.  The  fourth 
period  from  1 870  to  1 879  included  all  of  the  Carson  City  quarters  and  some  very 
rare  San  Francisco  dates.  The  fifth  period  from  1880  to  1891  features  very  low 
mintage  business  strike  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  mint.  If  you  were  to  build  a 
specialty  set  from  only  one  of  the  five  periods,  which  one  would  it  be?  Why? 

After  reading  the  two  questions  presented  in  this  column,  we  hope  that  you  will 
take  some  time  to  think  about  how  you  would  respond  to  them.  We  expect  that  there 
will  be  a  variety  of  answers  for  a  number  of  different  reasons.  Let  us  know  what  you 
would  do!  After  hearing  what  other  readers  have  to  say,  you  may  even  want  to  revise 
your  own  opinion  on  how  to  collect  coins  from  these  two  series. 

Please  send  responses  on  either  of  these  questions  to  John  McCloskey,  President 
LSCC  at  the  address  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  or  you  can  respond  by  e-mail 
at  John.McCloskey@notes.udayton.edu.  The  deadline  for  responses  to  these  ques- 
tions is  April  20,  2009. 

Paul  Kluth 
LSCC  #1994 


* 
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The  Ten  Greatest  Philadelphia  Seated  Coins 


During  May  2004  club  members  were  sent  a  survey  form  asking  them  to  list  their 
choices  for  the  20  Greatest  Seated  Coins  from  the  19"^  century.  Completed  survey 
forms  were  received  from  46  club  members  who  listed  many  different  combinations 
from  half  dimes  to  Trade  Dollars.  Some  respondents  ranked  the  dates  in  order  of 
preference  while  others  listed  their  choices  without  reference  to  rank.  A  listing  of  the 
top  40  coins  selected  in  this  survey  was  published  in  Issue  #92  of  the  journal  along 
with  the  number  of  votes  received  by  each  issue. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  this  survey  it  was  decided  to  conduct  a  second 
survey  to  identify  the  Ten  Greatest  Carson  City  Seated  Coins  during  May  2005.  The 
new  survey  form  listed  the  seventeen  Carson  City  coins  that  were  ranked  in  the  top 
40  among  all  Seated  issues  in  the  initial  survey.  Forms  were  sent  to  all  club  members 
asking  them  to  select  their  top  ten  choices  from  among  the  17  listed  issues.  This 
time  club  members  were  explicitly  asked  to  rank  their  choices  so  that  order  could 
be  considered  when  tabulating  the  results.  Completed  survey  forms  were  received 
from  47  club  members  and  the  results  published  in  Issue  #95  of  the  journal. 

A  third  survey  was  conducted  during  May  2006  to  identify  the  Ten  Greatest  San 
Francisco  Seated  Coins.  This  survey  form  listed  the  seventeen  San  Francisco  coins 
that  received  the  most  support  among  all  Seated  coinage  in  the  initial  survey.  Forms 
were  sent  to  all  club  members  asking  them  to  select  their  top  ten  choices  from 
among  the  17  listed  issues.  Club  members  were  again  asked  to  rank  their  choices 
so  that  order  could  be  considered  when  tabulating  the  results.  Completed  survey 
forms  were  received  from  79  club  members  and  the  results  published  in  Issue  #98 
of  the  journal. 

A  fourth  survey  was  conducted  during  May  2007  to  identify  the  Ten  Greatest  New 
Orleans  Seated  Coins.  This  survey  form  listed  the  seventeen  New  Orleans  coins  that 
received  the  most  support  among  all  Seated  coinage  in  the  initial  survey.  Forms  were 
sent  to  all  club  members  asking  them  to  select  their  top  ten  choices  from  among 
the  17  listed  issues.  Club  members  were  again  asked  to  rank  their  choices  so  that 
order  could  be  considered  when  tabulating  the  results.  Completed  survey  forms 
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were  received  from  73  club  members  and  the  results  published  in  Issue  #101  of 
the  journal. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  the  three  branch  mint  sun/eys,  it  was  decided 
to  conduct  a  final  survey  to  identify  the  Ten  Greatest  Philadelphia  Seated  Coins.  A 
survey  form  was  prepared  that  listed  the  1 7  Philadelphia  coins  that  received  the  most 
support  among  all  Seated  issues  in  the  initial  survey.  Forms  were  sent  to  all  club 
members  during  May  2008  asking  them  to  select  their  top  ten  choices  from  among 
the  17  listed  issues.  Club  members  were  again  asked  to  rank  their  choices  so  that 
order  could  be  considered  when  tabulating  the  results.  Completed  survey  forms 
were  received  from  74  club  members  by  the  deadline  of  May  28,  2008. 

On  each  survey  form  club  members  chose  ten  of  the  1 7  issues  and  ranked  them 
from  1  to  10.  Points  were  assigned  to  each  rank  with  the  most  points  given  to  the 
rank  1 ,  and  fewer  points  assigned  to  each  rank  down  to  1 0.  A  listing  of  the  points  for 
each  rank  from  1  to  1 0  is  given  in  the  table  below.  This  is  the  same  point  system  that 
was  used  for  the  three  branch  mint  surveys  during  the  three  previous  years. 

Points  Assigned  for  Each  Rank 

Rank  1      23456789  10 

Points  Assigned     20    15     12     10      8      6      4      3      2  1 

A  tabulation  of  the  votes  for  the  Ten  Greatest  Philadelphia  Seated  Coins  is  given 
in  the  table  below.  The  table  gives  the  number  of  votes  received  for  each  rank  by  the 
74  respondents  as  well  as  the  point  total  calculated  for  each  of  the  17  issues. 

Votes  Received  for  the  Ten  Greatest  Philadelphia  Seated  Coins 


Rank  Point 


# 

Issue 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

1. 

1836  Gobrecht$1 

25 

2 

8 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

735 

2. 

1885  Trade  Dollar 

20 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

608 

3. 

1851  Seated  Dollar 

5 

4 

8 

5 

12 

13 

7 

6 

3 

1 

533 

4. 

1 842  Sm  Date  25C 

5 

11 

11 

5 

3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

4 

531 

5. 

1839  Gobrecht  $1 

4 

13 

4 

9 

4 

2 

6 

5 

5 

4 

510 

6. 

1 884  Trade  Dollar 

0 

16 

4 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

422 

7. 

1852  Seated  Dollar 

0 

5 

2 

11 

8 

10 

13 

8 

2 

3 

416 

8. 

1853  NA  25C 

4 

1 

8 

4 

8 

7 

4 

5 

7 

2 

384 

9. 

1873  NAOpen  3  50C 

2 

4 

7 

4 

3 

8 

4 

7 

5 

3 

346 

10. 

1846  Half  Dime 

3 

3 

4 

6 

5 

3 

7 

2 

9 

3 

326 

11. 

1846  Dime 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4 

6 

2 

7 

4 

7 

261 

12. 

1867  Dime 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5 

6 

6 

5 

250 

13. 

1839  ND  50C 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

4 

4 

9 

174 

14. 

1867  Half  Dime 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

5 

140 

15. 

1858  Seated  Dollar 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

6 

9 

135 

16 

1 877  Twenty  Cents 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

8 

4 

114 

17. 

1 878  Twenty  Cents 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

109 
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The  results  show  that  the  1836  Gobrecht  Dollar  and  the  1885  Trade  Dollar  were 
the  clear  top  two  choices  among  the  respondents  with  25  and  20  first  place  votes 
while  no  other  issue  received  more  than  five  first  place  votes.  The  1836  Gobrecht 
Dollar  was  awarded  the  top  spot  because  53  of  the  74  respondents  placed  it  in  their 
top  ten  listing  while  only  46  of  the  respondents  placed  the  1 885  Trade  Dollar  in  their 
listing.  The  1 851  and  1 852  Seated  dollars  were  each  placed  in  the  top  ten  listing  by 
more  than  60  of  the  respondents,  but  these  issues  were  most  often  listed  in  the  4*'' 
through  the  7'*^  positions  by  the  respondents.  The  top  ten  listing  contains  coins  from 
five  different  denominations  and  includes  two  Gobrecht  dollars,  two  Seated  dollars, 
two  Trade  Dollars,  two  quarters,  a  half  dollar  and  a  half  dime.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  six  of  the  top  seven  coins  in  the  listing  are  dollar  size  coins  while  issues  from 
the  smaller  denominations  were  generally  placed  near  the  end  of  the  list. 

A  few  more  facts  about  the  Ten  Greatest  Philadelphia  Seated  Coins  are  given 
below: 

#1 

1836  Gobrecht  Dollar 

It  is  believed  that  the  1836  Name  on  Base  Gobrecht  Dollar  was  the  first  Seated 
coin  struck  at  the  US  mint  with  an  initial  striking  of  1000  pieces  in  December  1836 
and  another  600  pieces  during  March  1837.  Coins  of  this  design  were  restruck  sev- 
eral times  in  later  years  with  die  alignment  being  one  of  the  features  that  distinguish 
the  originals  from  the  restrikes.  This  issue  was  struck  only  as  a  proof  but  many  of 
these  coins  were  released  into  circulation  as  examples  of  the  new  Seated  design 
that  was  soon  to  be  used  on  circulating  silver  coinage.  This  issue  was  placed  in  the 
top  spot  by  34%  of  the  respondents  and  listed  among  the  top  ten  issues  by  72%  of 
the  respondents. 

#2 

1885  Trade  Dollar 

This  issue  is  an  extreme  rarity  with  only  five  coins  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  in 
1 885  but  they  were  not  generally  known  to  collectors  for  more  than  twenty  years.  All 
five  of  these  coins  still  exist  and  the  finest  of  these  is  considered  to  be  the  Eliasberg 
specimen  that  was  graded  Proof-65  when  it  was  sold  at  auction  in  April  1997.  This 
issue  was  placed  in  the  top  spot  by  27%  of  the  respondents  and  listed  among  the 
top  ten  coins  by  62%  of  the  respondents.  Coins  of  this  issue  are  much  rarer  than 
1836  Gobrecht  dollars  but  fewer  respondents  put  it  in  the  top  spot,  presumably 
recognizing  the  historical  significance  of  the  Gobrecht  dollar  as  the  first  Seated  coin 
struck  at  the  US  mint. 

#3 

1851  Seated  Dollar 

This  is  one  of  the  key  dates  in  the  Seated  dollar  series  with  an  original  mintage 
of  only  1300  pieces.  Original  business  strike  coins  have  a  high  date  that  is  much 
closer  to  the  base  above  than  the  denticles  below.  There  were  perhaps  50  to  100 
proof  restrikes  made  some  years  later  with  a  date  that  is  nearly  centered  between 
the  rock  base  and  the  denticles  below.  While  only  12%  of  the  respondents  placed 
this  issue  among  their  top  two  choices,  51%  of  the  respondents  placed  it  in  the  3^^^ 
through  the  6"^  positions.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  86%  of  the  respondents  placed 
this  issue  on  their  top  ten  listing,  the  highest  percentage  for  any  of  the  seventeen 
issues  under  consideration. 
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#4 

1842  Small  Date  Quarter 

The  1 842  Small  Date  quarter  is  one  of  the  great  rarities  in  the  entire  Seated  series 
and  it  was  struck  only  as  a  proof.  There  are  perhaps  six  known  specimens  with  two 
of  them  permanently  impounded  in  museums,  one  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  other  at  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  Examples  are  almost  never  available, 
even  at  auction. 

The  finest  known  example  is  possibly  the  coin  from  the  Richmond  Collection  that 
was  certified  as  NGC  Proof-66  when  it  was  sold  at  auction  by  David  Lawrence  Rare 
Coins  in  March  2005.  Many  of  the  respondents  recognized  the  significance  of  this 
issue  with  30%  placing  it  in  either  the  2"^  or  3"^  position  on  their  listing,  the  highest 
percentage  for  these  two  positions  among  all  seventeen  issues. 

#5 

1839  Gobrecht  Dollar 

This  issue  had  a  reported  original  mintage  of  300  pieces  in  proof,  most  of  which 
were  placed  into  circulation.  Perhaps  200  more  examples  were  restruck  in  later  years. 
This  issue  is  much  rarer  than  the  1836  Gobrecht  dollar  with  original  examples  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  This  issue  received  strong  support  from  the  respondents  with  41  % 
placing  it  on  their  listing  from  the  2"^  to  the  5'^  positions. 

#6 

1884  Trade  Dollar 

This  issue  is  very  rare  with  only  ten  specimens  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  in 
1884.  All  ten  of  these  coins  still  exist  with  the  finest  of  them  grading  Proof-66.  One 
coin  at  this  level  is  the  Atwater  Specimen  that  was  graded  Proof-66  when  it  was  sold 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  their  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection  in  April  1997.  This 
issue  did  not  receive  any  votes  for  the  top  spot,  but  it  was  placed  2"'^  by  16  of  the 
respondents.  This  issue  received  strong  support  from  the  respondents  with  43% 
placing  it  on  their  listing  from  the  2"^^  to  the  5'^  positions. 

#7 

1852  Seated  Dollar 

This  is  another  key  date  in  the  Seated  dollar  series  with  an  original  mintage  of  only 
1 1 00  pieces.  It  is  not  quite  as  rare  as  the  1 851  dollar  but  it  is  still  a  very  important  rarity 
in  the  series.  Proofs  are  available  but  it  is  still  unclear  which  pieces  are  restrikes.  This 
issue  received  strong  support  from  the  respondents  with  84%  placing  it  on  their  top 
ten  listing,  the  second  largest  percentage  among  the  1 7  issues  under  consideration. 
It  received  limited  support  in  the  top  three  spots  but  57%  of  the  respondents  placed 
it  on  their  listing  from  the  4'^  to  the  7'^  positions. 

#8 

1853  No  Arrows  Quarter 

Most  of  the  coins  from  its  listed  mintage  of  44,200  pieces  were  melted  after  the 
weight  of  the  quarter  was  reduced  in  February  1 853.  A  surprising  number  of  mint  state 
specimens  have  survived  with  one  of  the  finest  being  the  NGC  MS-67  coin  from  the 
Richmond  Collection  that  was  sold  by  David  Lawrence  Rare  Coins  in  March  2005. 
Another  high  grade  example  would  be  the  piece  graded  MS-66  from  the  Eliasberg 
Collection  that  was  sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  April  1997.  While  68%  of  the 
respondents  placed  this  issue  on  their  top  ten  listing,  its  placement  was  scattered 
from  top  to  bottom  on  the  list. 
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#9 

1873  No  Arrows  Open  3  Half  Dollar 

This  is  one  of  the  important  varieties  in  the  Seated  half  dollar  series.  Two  signifi- 
cant events  at  the  mint  created  this  interesting  variety.  Coins  struck  early  in  1 873  had 
dates  with  large  knobs  on  the  digit  3  making  the  final  digit  look  too  much  like  an  8. 
The  mint  Director  ordered  new  date  logotypes  prepared  with  smaller  knobs  on  the 
final  digit  creating  the  Open  3.  Later  in  the  spring  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar  was 
modified  slightly  and  coins  struck  at  the  new  standard  were  identified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  arrows  on  both  sides  of  the  date.  A  small  number  of  half  dollars  were  struck 
from  Open  3  dies  at  the  old  weight  before  arrows  were  added  to  the  dies.  1873  No 
Arrows  Open  3  half  dollars  are  very  rare  with  only  about  50  known  examples.  This 
issue  received  scattered  support  from  the  respondents,  most  likely  a  function  of  a 
respondent's  interest  in  die  varieties  within  the  Seated  half  dollar  series. 

#10 
1846  Half  Dime 

This  is  a  key  date  in  the  Seated  half  dime  series  with  the  lowest  mintage  of  any 
date  prior  to  the  Civil  War  Only  27,000  half  dimes  of  this  date  were  struck  and  most 
of  them  are  in  well  circulated  grades  from  Good  to  Fine.  Mint  state  examples  are 
very  rare.  There  are  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  proof  specimens  of  this  date.  One  of 
the  finest  known  proofs  is  the  piece  graded  Proof-66  from  the  Eliasberg  Collection 
that  was  sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  May  1996.  This  issue  received  scattered 
support  from  respondents,  most  likely  depending  upon  the  respondent's  interest  in 
the  Seated  half  dime  series. 

The  Editor 


NEW  ORLEANS  RARE  COINS 

"SPECIALIZING  IN" 

LIBERTY  SEATED  COINAGE  ESPECIALLY  FROM 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS  MINT 

"Please  Check  Out  My  Web  Site" 

"I  Travel  to  Many  Coin  Shows  across  the  United  States" 

"Send  Me  Your  Want  List" 

Buy  —  Sell  —  Trade  —  Appraisals 

Mr.  Lynn  Ourso  •  LSCC  #1676 

Web  site:  www.neworleansrarecoins.com 
E-mail:  lourso@neworleansrarecoins.com 
Telephone:  (225)  937-5105 
Address:  P.O.  Box  1  •  Brusly,  Louisiana  70719 
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Bugert  Wins  Ahwash  Award  for  2008 


Bill  Bugert  won  the  Kamal  M.  Ahwash  Literary  Award  for  2008  for  his  contribution 
"Martin  Luther  Beistle  -  A  Biography"  that  appeared  in  Issue  #100  of  the  journal. 
The  Ahwash  Award  is  given  annually  for  the  best  article  to  appear  in  the  journal  as 
voted  by  club  members.  This  year's  award  covered  the  material  published  in  Issues 
#100  to  #102  and  the  award  winner  was  determined  as  a  result  of  a  vote  by  club 
members  during  October  2008.  There  were  236  ballots  received  from  club  members 
who  were  asked  to  vote  for  no  more  than  three  articles  which  they  liked  best  during 
the  last  year.  It  was  decided  to  allow  individuals  to  vote  for  three  articles  because 
the  large  number  of  choices  would  likely  spread  the  votes  out  among  many  articles. 
There  were  578  votes  cast  from  the  236  ballots.  A  complete  listing  of  the  results  is 
given  below. 


RANK  ARTICLE  AND  AUTHOR  VOTES 

1 .  Martin  Luther  Beistle  -  A  Biography 

by  Bill  Bugert  60 

2.  Liberty  Seated  Quarters,  an  Updated  Rarity  Analysis 

by  Bob  Foster  58 

3.  The  Search  for  Christian  Gobrecht's  Birthplace  and  Final  Resting  Place 

by  Bill  Bugert  56 

4.  An  Analysis  for  the  Seated  Quarter  Survey  Data 

by  John  McCloskey  49 

5.  Kamal  M.  Ahwash,  First  LSCC  President 

by  Len  Augsburger  42 

6.  Liberty  Seated  Quarter  Survey  Results 

by  Darrell  Low  38 

7.  The  Al  BIythe  Seated  Half  Dime  Collection 

by  John  McCloskey  34 


8.  Sitting  Liberty:  The  Christian  Gobrecht  Catalogue  Raisonne 
by  Len  Augsburger  

9.  Identifying  Seated  Obverses  by  Denomination 

by  Len  Augsburger  

1 0.  1 873  Closed  3  over  Open  3  Comparisons 

by  John  McCloskey  and  Bill  Bugert  

1 1 .  Comments  on  the  Greatest  New  Orleans  Seated  Coins 

by  Paul  Bradley  

1 2.  Proof  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollars 

by  Bob  Foster  

1 3.  My  Search  for  Civil  War  Relics 

by  Stan  Bartelt  

1 4.  The  Elusive  Mint  State  1 843-0  Dime 

by  Gerry  Fortin  
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RANK  ARTICLE  AND  AUTHOR  VOTES 

1 5.  1 866  Philadelphia  Half  Dollars  With  Motto  from  Two  Master  Tail  Dies 

by  Randy  Wiley  17 

1 6.  Dr.  Daniel  Webster  Valentine  (1 863  -  1 932) 

by  Stephen  A.  Grain  15 

1 7.  Date  Styles  for  1 856  United  States  Coinage 

by  John  McCloskey  13 

1 8.  Underfoot  Discovery  of  Seated  Coins  and  their  Brethren 

by  Ken  Cable-Camilleis  12 

19.  A  Tribute  to  Al  BIythe 

by  Mark  Sheldon  11 

20.  Proof  Liberty  Seated  Quarter  Survey  Results 

by  Darrell  Low   7 

21 .  Seating  is  Limited  for  Pattern  Half  Dollars 

by  Tom  DeFina   4 


With  all  of  the  eligible  articles  receiving  support  for  the  best  article  award,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  diverse  interests  and  preferences  within  the  club.  However, 
even  one  vote  for  an  article  indicates  that  it  was  important  to  at  least  one  reader, 
and  therefore  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  available  information  on  Liberty  Seated 
coinage.  The  voting  procedure  allows  club  members  to  vote  for  the  Ahwash  Award 
while  sending  in  their  club  dues  for  the  new  year.  This  procedure  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  increasing  the  voting  for  this  prestigious  award. 

The  officers  wish  to  thank  all  those  members  who  took  the  time  to  vote  for  this 
important  award.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  all  those  members  who  contributed 
articles  during  the  past  year  and  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  receive  interesting 
and  exciting  material  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Editor 
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Osburn  Wins  Gobrecht  Journal  Award  for 
Rarity  Analysis  of  Seated  Half  Dollars 


At  the  ANA  Convention  in  Baltimore  last  summer  LSCC  officers  announced  that 
the  club  would  present  the  Gobrecht  Journal  Award  for  the  best  article  to  appear  in 
the  last  25  issues  of  the  Gobrecht  Journal.  The  club  officers  nominated  20  articles 
that  they  felt  were  worthy  of  consideration  for  this  award.  These  articles  all  appeared 
in  Issues  #76  to  #100  of  the  journal  that  were  published  from  November  1999  to 
November  2007.  The  list  of  20  nominated  articles  was  presented  on  a  ballot  and  sent 
to  all  club  members  during  September  2008.  Club  members  were  asked  to  send 
in  their  ballot  with  their  club  dues  during  October  2008.  The  club  ballots  were  sent 
with  the  dues  notice  to  maximize  the  response  from  club  members  for  this  important 
award.  Club  members  were  asked  to  vote  for  a  maximum  of  three  articles  that  they 
considered  the  best  to  appear  in  the  journal  over  the  last  eight  years.  It  was  decided 
to  allow  members  to  vote  for  as  many  as  three  articles  because  the  large  number 
of  choices  would  likely  spread  the  votes  out  among  many  articles.  There  were  348 
votes  cast  from  the  167  ballots  received  during  October  2008.  The  winner  of  the 
award  was  Dick  Osburn  for  his  article  'An  Analysis  of  Rarity  for  Liberty  Seated  Half 
Dollars"  that  appeared  in  Issue  #76  of  the  journal  in  November  1999.  A  complete 


listing  of  the  results  is  given  below. 

RANK  ARTICLE  AND  AUTHOR  VOTES 

1 .  An  Analysis  of  Rarity  for  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollars,  Issue  #76 

by  Dick  Osburn  45 

2.  Martin  Luther  Beistle  -  A  Biography,  Issue  #100 

by  Bill  Bugert  27 

3.  An  Analysis  of  Rarity  for  Liberty  Seated  Dimes,  Issue  #77 

by  Gerry  Fortin  27 

4.  Die  Marriages  of  1 861  -0  Half  Dollars,  Issues  #94,  #97 

by  Randall  Wiley  26 

5.  The  Best  of  Times  -  Recollections  of  a  Dedicated 
Seated  Collector,  Issue  #92 

by  James  Gray  24 

6.  The  New  Orleans  Branch  Mint  in  1840,  Issue  #99 

by  Randall  Wiley  24 

7.  The  Missing  San  Francisco  Mint  Cornerstone,  Issue  #78 

by  Nancy  Oliver  and  Richard  Kelly  20 


8.  The  Major  1 00  Liberty  Seated  Dime  Varieties,  Issue  #94 
by  Gerry  Fortin  

9.  Gobrecht  Dollars  Revisited,  Issues  #79,  #82,  #87 

by  Michael  Carboneau  and  James  Gray  

1 0.  The  Gobrecht  Dollars  of  1 836  -  1 839,  Issue  #84 

by  Bob  Julian  

11.  A  Population  Study  of  1 870-CC  Quarters,  Issue  #81 

by  Len  Augsburger  
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RANK  ARTICLE  AND  AUTHOR 


VOTES 


1 2.  New  Seated  Half  Dollar  Varieties,  Issue  #86 

by  Dick  Osburn  14 

13.  An  Analysis  of  Rarity  for  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dimes,  Issue  #79 

by  Stephen  Grain  13 

1 4.  A  Rarity  Analysis  for  Liberty  Seated  Quarters,  Issue  #78 

by  Bob  Foster  13 

15.  Recollections  of  a  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollar  Collector,  Issue  #77 

by  David  Lange  11 

1 6.  Riddell's  Plan  for  the  Melting  Room  at  the  New  Orleans  Mint,  Issue  #91 

by  Greg  Lambousy   9 

17.  Warrant  Listing  1870-S  Seated  Quarter  Discovered,  Issue  #90 

by  Nancy  Qliver  and  Richard  Kelly   8 

18.  Notable  Business  Strike  Trade  Dollars,  Issue  #83 

by  Joe  Kirchgessner   7 

1 9.  The  1 840  to  1 853  No  Arrows  Philadelphia  Quarters,  Issue  #87 

by  Ken  Cable-Camilleis   6 

20.  A  Detailed  Study  of  the  1 842-0  Half  Dime,  Issue  #88 

by  Mark  Sheldon  4 


Each  of  the  twenty  articles  nominated  for  this  award  was  well  received  when  it 
was  first  published  in  the  Gobrecht  Journal.  The  results  of  the  vote  show  that  each 
of  the  articles  received  good  support  from  individual  club  members  in  this  voting. 
Each  of  the  authors  should  be  congratulated  for  having  their  articles  nominated  for 
this  prestigious  award. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Gobrecht  Journal  Award  will  be  offered  again  for  the  best 
article  to  appear  in  the  next  25  issues  of  the  journal,  beginning  with  Issue  #101. 
This  award  is  designed  to  give  recognition  to  an  author  who  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  numismatic  literature  on  Liberty  Seated  coinage.  We  all  have 
had  interesting  experiences  while  collecting  Seated  coinage  over  the  years.  Club 
members  are  invited  to  make  their  contribution  to  preserving  the  historical  activities 
surrounding  the  collecting  of  Seated  coinage  in  our  time. 

The  Editor 


♦ 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Thank  you  for  all  of  the  wonderful  things  that  you  do  for  LSCC.  Your  dedication, 
your  quality  of  work  and  your  longevity  have  probably  set  a  record  for  a  specialty 
group.  We  are  lucky  to  have  your  continuing  contributions. 

Q.  David  Bowers 
LSCC  #362 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  about  the  passing  of  Jim  O'Donnell.  He  was  a  regular 
at  the  Long  Beach  show  and  shared  a  table  with  Duncan  Lee  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  real  collector's  dealer  who  was  humorous,  friendly,  easy  to  talk  to  and  a  real 
asset  to  a  show. 

Jim  handled  some  of  the  finest  Seated  rarities  that  I  have  ever  seen.  At  one  time 
he  owned  the  1872-CC  quarter  from  the  Norweb  Collection  and  he  let  me  study  it 
first  hand.  He  knew  I  couldn't  afford  it,  but  he  wanted  to  share  it  with  someone  who 
loved  these  rarities  as  much  as  he  did.  It  was  a  beautiful  choice  AU  coin,  ranking  as 
nearly  the  finest  known. 

Bill  Cregan 
LSCC  #533 

Last  night  I  acquired  a  signed  hard  cover  copy  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  United 
States  Liberty  Seated  Dimes  by  Kam  Ahwash,  Second  Edition,  1981 .  The  inscription 
was  to  Harold  Flarity,  a  former  writer  for  Coin  World  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  passed 
away  several  years  ago.  It  was  signed  and  dated  10/3/81  by  Kam. 

Michael  Fey 
LSCC  #1517 

Club  members  should  be  aware  that  there  is  presently  on  the  market  a  planchet 
purported  to  be  that  of  a  Liberty  Seated  half  dime.  It  is  encapsulated  in  the  holder  of 
a  major  grading  service  and  described  thereon  as  a  Type  II  planchet  with  rim  for  the 
years  from  1 853  to  1 873  weighing  1 9  grains  or  1 .23  grams.  However,  the  upset/rolled 
rim  does  not  match  that  found  on  Seated  half  dimes  of  any  period.  Furthermore,  the 
planchet  has  the  appearance  of  a  more  recent  manufacture  and  could  have  been 
made  by  the  US  mint  for  the  1 941 ,  1 942  and  1 945  Netherlands  East  Indies  1  /1 0  gul- 
den denomination  listed  in  Krause-Mishler  as  KM31 8  with  a  .720  silver  fineness  and 
weight  of  1.25  grams.  Although  the  weight  of  a  planchet  will  vary  slightly  from  the 
published  standard  for  any  issue,  a  specific  gravity  test  would  have  at  least  revealed 
the  difference  in  the  silver  fineness  of  the  planchet. 

Robert  Kril 
LSCC  #1325 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

LiBERTV  Seated  Collectors  Club 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY   


STATE 


ZIP 


COLLECTOR/DEALER  □ 


I'M  A  COLLECTOR  □       DEALER  □ 

YOU  MAY  □      MAY  NOT  □ 

SEND  MY  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  OTHER  CLUB  MEMBERS. 
I  COLLECT  BY  DATE  SEATED  HALF  DIMES  □  DIMES  □ 

QUARTERS  □         HALF  DOLLARS  □       DOLLARS  □         ALL  SEATED  □ 


SIGNATURE 


Membership  Fee  -  $20.00  for  first  year  dues  and  initiation  fee. 
Fill  in  the  above  and  mail  with  $20.00  to: 
Len  Augsburger  •  P.O.  Box  6114 
Vernon  Hills,  Illinois  60061 


DATE 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

We  ask  that  you  notify  us  as  soon  as  possible  wtien  you  move  or 
change  your  mailing  address.  It  seems  that  we  always  have  one  or  two 
Journals  returned  to  us  for  improper  address  when  a  member  has 
moved  to  a  new  location.  In  such  cases,  we  must  wait  for  the  member 
to  contact  us  and  provide  us  with  the  new  address.  To  avoid  unneces- 
sary delays  in  receiving  the  Journal  and  to  assist  us  in  keeping  our 
mailing  list  current,  we  ask  that  you  inform  us  as  soon  as  possible 
of  any  ctiange  of  address. 


Reverse  Picture  of 
1850-O  Seated  Dollar  Graded  NGC  MS-62 


Your  comments  on  any  of  the  articles,  ads,  or  club  policies  are  in- 
vited. This  is  your  club  and  the  Officers  are  dedicated  to  operating  it' 
on  behalf  of  the  members.  Address  any  comments  to: 

John  McCloskey 

Editor,  Gobrecht  Journal 
5718  King  Arthur  Drive 
Kettering,  Ohio  45429 


